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EDITORIAL 











THE YOUNGER PUPIL 


Tue BEST use of English, the goal of the teacher of literature, must be to 
achieve a reading of the work of a mature artist, a reading in which the reader 
is fully aware of the relation of literature to life. Perhaps, though, we do not 
always realise what a long training and discipline is involved before a man 
or woman can grasp the full significance of, say, King Lear. In this instance, 
the achievement itself is a painful one, for the reader experiences deep em- 
otions which are only controlled by the extent to which he is able to read 
adequately. And the greatness of King Lear lies in its questioning all the Chris- 
tian and humane values in life. There is a supreme affirmation of life in the 
poetry of the play, and values are ultimately justified. If the reader responds 
well, he experiences the torment of Lear, even the process whereby his own 
sense of values is developed. This it is which every English teacher is working 
towards: to establish literature as part of life. And in his intention he is at one 
with D. H. Lawrence in saying, “The essential function of art is moral. Not 
pastime or recreation merely . . . but a passionate, implicit morality, that 
changes the blood first. The mind follows later in the wake’. 

In an age when moral responsibility seems urgently necessary for survival, 
anyone who is made aware of literature as having such power must feel 
compelled to try to bring as many people as possible to be adequate readers. 

But, as we said above, training and discipline are involved—and they are 
involved in a matter where the scan is the reader’s ability to under- 
stand his emotions. THE USE OF ENGLISH has been mainly concerned up to now 
with secondary school English. Much of our material, we realize, has been 
hard, often too hard for work at any level beneath sixth form. The reason may 
perhaps be deduced from what we have said, for the English teacher’s task 
is clearer with pupils who have even the slightest experience in undergoing 
training and discipline in relation to their feelings and understanding. At 


such levels, the kind of work represented by our Criticism in Practice Part 
A is useful, if done sympathetically and with modification to suit pupils’ 
individual levels and needs. 


But this kind of work needs to be ‘translated’ for the broader needs of 
children i in secondary modern school, and especially in the primary school. 
For the former we have already begun to develop ways of working: through 
Part .B of Criticism in Practice, and in a number of articles such as that by 
Mr. Fielden Hughes in Volume II, Number 3 on Reading Aloud. Gradually 
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4 THE USE OF ENGLISH 


we are beginning to tap the experience of the modern school English teachers, 
many of whom are already doing most interesting work towards the goal of 
adequate reading. 

With this issue we extend our range to the primary school. Nearly all 
children, nearly all the future adult population, pass through these schools, 
Whether or not these people are ever to achieve a full awareness of life and 
any understanding of values will be decided largely by the way in which they 
are taught to read and write. For by these skills, they, like the rest of us, w ill 
very largely gain their understanding of their world, and determine their 
behaviour in it. 

How do these considerations, discussed above in relation to reading King 
Lear, apply to the child of five to eleven, about whom shades of the prison 
house have hardly yet begun to close? James Reeves in his article below gives 
a clue. From the nursery, the ability to live must not be undermined by senti- 
mentality or didacticism. A child needs experience, real or fantastical, but 
even here standards must be applied. 

A child knows from the earliest days how hazardous life is, and is aware of 
the discomfort and suffering of others. It is a mistake either to shock him with 
experiences which he would prefer to endure first in fantasy (as in Three 
Blind Mice), or to ‘protect’ him with sentimentality. Avoiding both extremes 
the teacher can show the power of both reading and expression as increasing 
human ability to meet life. A teacher who succeeds in this gives quality both 
to the primary years of life, and to the pupil who leaves to enter his first 
secondary form. 

The least he can bring is a way of reading and writing which allows exper- 
ience and expression to enter and leave him without distorting. We can make 
this clearer, perhaps, by quoting two passages of children’s writing: 


I. A fleecy cloud, a right ploughed field, the chatter of birds—they are still with us. 
We have been moved by the beauty of spinning, dancing toes, we have touched St. 
Paul’s with reverence, and laughed at the audacity of the wind. Perhaps we have 
added to this loveliness some of our own. We have seen the silver planes swimming 
through the air with the grace of ageless birds, and bridges swaying pendulum-like 
over Lilliputian rivers. We have cried at the beauty of flowers, glowing red, violet, 
rust and palest blue up the aisle of a roofless church. We are not ashamed but wondering. 


II. Once I went on a visit to a dairy farm. I saw the cows being milked, they were 
milked by machine. There was a bucket under their tummies. Then the farmer took 
it to another machine to be cleaned. Then it had to be put into big milk churns. The 
cow has to be milked twice a day. It is useful when it is dead as well. We get beef from 
it and its skin is used for leather, and its horns are used for knife handles. It feeds on 
grass, it has four stomachs. He gets a lot down him, I will tell you why he does it. 
Because a long time ago, while animals came and ate him up, that’s why he still does 
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it. He has still got a habit of that. The food goes down one stomach, that is called a 
paunch. Then when he gets into his barn he brings up a little at a time. He does not 
bring it up in a great pile. After he has had a lot to eat, he has to be milked. After, as 
I told you, it is cleaned and brought to the market place and sold to the dairy shops 
and some is delivered by milk-men and comes to houses. My mother has one pint a 
day. A good cow gives 600 gallons a year. Once I was helping the milk-man for a 
day. | saw him milk his own cow with his hand with a bucket underneath its body. 
Once he tried to milk it with a machine but it kicked and kicked so he could not 
milk it. He brought my mum one pint because she must not have over one pint a day. 


he first seems to us to bear an imposed stamp—as if emotion were being 
forced into a pattern of ‘fine writing’. If so, then in writing it, the child in- 
voluntarily (for she would not have the technique of doing it like a copy- 
writer, with tongue in cheek) must have assumed some feeling which was 
not her own. It may be a necessary stage in her development, but one suspects 
that she will be praised for it (it was printed in a school magazine), and the 
moral implication will have done its work—life is like that: emotional pos- 
turing, weepy sentiment is approved. Now the other pupil, for all his lack of 
order and ‘style’, writes from his true self, and conveys excitement at com- 
municating newly acquired facts. The facts themselves are related to his 
everyday experience, and he is as articulate as need be. It would be far easier 
to develop the latter pupil, despite his naivety and his faults. He has picked up 
nothing to hamper his attitude to writing or to life. 

Whatever is done at the primary school, it is of first importance to the 
secondary school teacher. For the latter must know where to carry on from, 
what has been done, and what has not. How is primary English taught 
nowadays? How much, in practice, is done in the adventuresome way 
suggested, for instance, in the excellent pamphlet Story of a School (Ministry 
of Education Pamphlet No. 14, H.M.S.O. 1s.)? 

In deciding what is to be aimed at in a child “passing over’, teachers will 
welcome the moderation of the memorandum published by the Educational 
Research Committee of the London Head Teachers’ Association. This sets 
out the attainments that may reasonably be asked of an average child entering 
a London modern secondary school. It would be interesting to compare this 
expectation with what is expected in (say) France at the same age; for in 
many schools on the continent life is a dreary grind made necessary by the 
expec tations of the next stage. We doubt w hether it would be wise to extend 
the lists given in the memorandum even if it were meant to cover pupils 
entering grammar and central schools also. In general, basic skills and the 
acquiring of an attitude to learning are asked for, rather than specific know- 
ledge. One might query some of the details—e.g. that these children should 
‘unde rstand the cause of night and day’; but most of the requirements seem 
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reasonable, and especially those in art and in English. We quote the latter 
from the summary given in the Times Educational Supplement: 


His reading age (Watts’ Test) should be nine plus. He should be able to express 
himself simply in oral and written English, show some knowledge of simple sentence 
construction, spell simple words within his own experience, possibly to the standard 
demanded by a spelling age (Schonell’s Test) of eight plus, read for pleasure and infor- 
mation, and read, understand, and answer simple questions on a simple factual passage, 
He should have some acquaintance with literature, including memorisation, and have 
had scope to express himself through dramatization. 


The kind of ‘acquaintance’ with literature that is in fact achieved will of 


course vary with the individual taceher. Mere ‘facts about’, which have only 
a limited value at the secondary level, have none at the primary; and equ ally 
‘appreciation’ lessons, or discrimination exercises resembling our Criticism in 
Practice exercises, would be premature. 

Literature at the primary level is for enjoyment and enjoyment only. At 
higher levels enjoyment can be further increased by work designed to devi ‘lop 
discrimination, but not at the primary level. It is the teacher who needs to do 
the discriminating. Where so much poor material is forced on the children’s 
attention by their environment elsewhere, an important part of the teacher's 
aim will be to include as much first-rate material as possible. 

We wish to follow these considerations in later issues. Each quarter we 
hope to publish an account of the good work being done in the primary 
school. Neither we nor, we gather, most secondary teachers know as much 
as we should know about the way English is treated in the 15,000 primary 
schools in Great Britain. We hope that teachers will write and tell us. Later 
it may be possible to carry out a thorough survey, and we hope it many be 
possible to arrange meetings between primary and secondary teachers in 


different parts of the country. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE USE OF ENGLISH will in future be published by Chatto and Windus, 40 William 
IV Street, London, W.C.2. All correspondence on editorial and business matters 
including subscriptions should be addressed to THE USE OF ENGLISH, Chatto and Windus, 
at this address, while review copies should be addressed to the Editor, Knapp Grange, 
Preston Plucknett, Yeovil, Somerset. There will be no change in the editorial direction 
of the paper and its size and price will remain as at present. 

We have further changed the dates of publication to fit in more suitably with school 
terms, and to give more time for reports on the use of Criticism in Practice Readi ing 
Sheets to be sent in. The magazine will now be published on 14th Feb., 1st May, Ist 
Sept., and 23rd Nov. 
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by 
P. GURREY 


Recently Head of the English Department, The University of the Gold Coast, Achimota. 


THIS IS an attempt to deal with some of the difficulties, rather than to set 
out principles and procedures for teaching literature; although dealing with 
certain difficulties, rather than others, must bring into prominence what one 
proposes to do in the matter. The difficulties dealt with here will be looked 
at from the teacher’s point of view. 

Che first thing that strikes one is the toughness of tradition. The lecturer, 
straight from a university in the United Kingdom, must expect to find that 
most of his students have been taught literature in much the same way as it 
was taught in British schools about forty years ago. This means that they 
will not have been trained to read literature with mental powers responding 
to the demands of a writer, and so will not have had the inestimable benefit 
of a literary discipline. In the first place, they will have studied history— 
the history of literature. Now the values of a training in history are indis- 
putabl , but they are not the same as those of the discipline of letters: and 
it is very certain that students in Colonial universities need, above all things, 
a discipline of letters, even more than the valuable training given by a disci- 
pline of history. 

In the second place, the evil effects of the older examinations in literature 
not yet extinct) will be evident. The worst of these effects are that pupils 
will have been subjected for many years to an insistence on the mechanics 
and techniques of literature, and will have expended precious hours, that 
might has been given to a thorough understanding of their texts, in 
defining (so-called), ‘spotting’, and paraphrasing figures of speech, or in 
describing poetic form. They will have spent their time on reading up and 
reproducing summaries of the plots of novels and plays, on learning brief 
biographies of the great writers, or on conning character-sketches (from 
Verity and his vile brood). The effects are bad, not only in the profitless 
expenditure of time on matters of comparatively small value, but because 
7 
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the students will have been led to believe that those things are of major 
importance, and because the students’ powers of appreciation and their sense 
of values will have been adversely affected. 

In discussing English literature in the Colonies most experienced teachers 
will inevitably murmur ‘background’, for many of them, thinking the 
difficulties insuperable, will not have arrived at a solution. If the problem is 


left unanalysed, it will no doubt be left unresolved, for it will admit of 


possible solutions only in some of its parts. It is true that numbers of Colonial 
students are unable to imagine the life and work portrayed, let us say, in 
Conrad’s sea stories; and many of them will not be able to feel the events 
on board ship as an immanent reality because they have never seen the sea. 
But, it might be argued, British children can read stories of strange lands, 
and can precipitate themselves into the strange lives and excitements of the 
stories they read, oblivious to the actuality around the 2m, temporarily in the 
reality of all they read—so why cannot Colonial students: 

On the other hand, however, we know that when we take novels and 
poems with a background of, say, a desert (even though many of our Colonial 
students have never seen a real desert) or of a tropical forest (and many will 
never have entered even the outskirts of one) their imaginations are stimul ted 
and they can, under the pressure of focused questioning, perceive with great 
accuracy the precise details described or implied by a good writer, and can 
by means of this sharpened imagining become aware of the quality of tl 
experience presented by a writer, can be affected by its imagined immanence, 
entering into it with disbelief suspended, and with an awakened judgment. 
The difficulty of background, therefore, is not caused by deficiency in 
intellectual or other mental abilities. 

The difficulty will be accentuated, and possibly caused, by two factors: 
one, the lack of any vernacular literature, the scarcity of books and pictures 
throughout childhood; and two, the almost complete lack of an adequate 
training in literature throughout secondary education. The harmful effect 
of these deficiencies may to some extent be overcome at a late stage, first 
by the students’ carrying out a programme of wide reading, and secondly 
by their being given a thorough training in that kind of re ading and study 
which consists of ‘a discovery of meaning’. 

This training must not only insist on a clear comprehension of the obvious 
meaning, and on the suggestions, assumptions and associated meanings of the 
sentences, but it must also stimulate attention to the contributions that these 
meanings and suggestions make to the developing through, story, character- 
ization and ‘argument’ of the whole. The questions that are needed must be 
of the type: “What more do we know?’, “What does that add to our con- 
ception of the whole?’, ‘In what way does that advance the action, fill out 
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the character, carry forward the thought:’. This close attention to the part 
played by details, by minor incident or significant expression in the unfold- 
ing of “the story and progression of the thought, gradually builds up in the 
mind of the reader an exact apprehension of the architecture of the whole, 
so that the main lines of the structure can be grasped, with some appreciation 
of its dominant theme and of the proportions of its members. 

It has been found that a thorough training in literature, carried on rather 
intensively for the two years of an Intermediate degree course will carry 
many students well beyond the troubles of background, so that they should 
be ready to begin a final Arts course. There will, of course, always be 
difficulties with some literature, just as in British universities; for instance, 
not only the subject, but the special value of, say, The Rape of the Lock will 
be puzzling to students in the Colonies; and there will be difficulties of dialect 
in reading Tam o’ Shanter and the novels of Scott and Stevenson, and in 
perceiving the more subtle points of Jane Austen’s wit and irony; but the 
value of the work in part is the overcoming of obstacles to comprehension 
and imagination; and if many students remain at the end of the course still 
somewhat puzzled about what they have read, it does not follow that the 
books chosen are really unsuitable. There’s no great harm if one or two of 
the eight set books cannot be fully understood. It is often conveniently 
forgotten that many an English student comes to a fuller understanding and 
valuing of the great works of literature long after he has left his final year 
behind him. 

When we consider fairly the gradual growth of exactness and complete- 
ness of our own reading of literature, through a long life of copious study, 
can we not see how little ‘background’ we had ourselves in a first reading 
of works presenting life in other countries and times: Malory and The 
Mabinogion; Polar expedition and travel in the Amazon forests; The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom and A Passage to India. And yet how little that mattered, 
for there was always other value. We might consider, too, that the virtue 
of the great works is that they do give enough ‘background’, if we attend 
imaginatively to the hints supplied, for the appropriate understanding and 
apprehension of the main theme, the qualities and values of the work, as 
well as its underlying philosophy, or the problems of philosophy and of life 
that are faced by the protagonists in the story. 

The regrettable thing is that books once studied (at school and college) are 
not read again, and yet again, for thus—and for many of us, only thus—are 
the greater values of literature won. Possibly more encouragement should be 
given to the teacher who does little else but ‘inspire’ his pupils to read, and to 
form the habit of reading; the boring teacher, whose pupils leave him hating 
their set books, should be pilloried, and if possible prevented from taking 
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literature. There is a lot more thinking to be done about literature in schools 
and universities, and a good deal of courage needed too. The realization 
of what true scholarship is, and what are the important things in life, is 
all too rarely to be found, even in universities, whose special concern these 
things are. We must admit that in the course of equipping our students 
with the knowledge that is the essential basis for true scholarship, the business 
of developing scholarly habits is often obscured; though when we view the 
matter wisely we know that the habits of right thinking, of intelligent and 
critical reading, of well-balanced and fair judging, of discriminating but 
courageous appreciation, are more important and of far greater value than 
an unselective and uncritical command of the facts. The deeper penetration 


and wider grasp of a subject will enable students, even at an early stage of 


a university course, to reach a higher plane of understanding and insight 


and to handle the problems set them with far more skill and ability, than if 


they had been well ‘coached’ and practised in handling the usual examination 
themes. In spite of what the teacher fresh from the United Kingdom must 
inevitably feel about the difficulties involved, all this applies just as much to 
the African, Malayan or West Indian student as to the British. 

The mistake that the most intelligent and capable teachers often make is 
to ‘teach down’ to their pupils, and to simplify and explain so skilfully that 
there is nothing left for the pupils to do (save remember what was said, and 
reproduce it!). Consequently there is nothing for them to pit their young 
intelligences against, and all the challenge is taken out of the work; the 
triumph of surmounting an obstacle and the satisfaction of solving a problem 
are denied them; gradually their minds become wide open receptacles, 
without initiative, independence or adventurousness. 

And this again applies just as much to students in continents outside 
Europe as to British. The mistake is to think that for lack of ‘background’ 
and wide knowledge students overseas must be ‘taught’ a great deal of litera- 
ture (whatever that means) before they can master a good novel or poem. 
The boot is on the other leg. The less they have read and studied, the more 
thoroughly they must be trained in the reading of the books they have to 
study. The less they have read the more they need the training, for they 
haven’t learnt through long practice and experience to read with all their 
powers alert and responsive. Furthermore, this training must not be in the 
nature of instruction, it must concern itself mainly with developing students’ 
powers of discovering things for themselves. They should be told very little. 
Almost everything that they ought to know should be learnt by them throu igh 
their own efforts—of study, comparison, deduction, meditation. Phey 
should be set tasks in the completing of which they arrive at the facts. And 
these tasks should not be easy, they should be challenging. There must be 
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no tempering of the wind in an intellectual and cultural environment, for 
things of true value cannot be won where there is ease and languor. The 
bracing effect of a searching task sharpens the wits, makes the mind alert, 
and stimulates the will to work and persevere. 

Similarly, when the teacher has to sum up, or lead an enquiry into a new 
channel or towards a deeper consideration, the effective thing to do is to go as 
deeply as one must for a sound and thorough examination of the subject— 
must, for one’s own satisfaction. However difficult or complex the enquiry 
may be, or however thorough and precise it may become, in such occasions 
the lecturer should not hesitate to deal with it as if he were before a Royal 
Society: he must give his best. The mistake to make is to think that an ex- 
planation or exposition must be simplified, or merely sketched out, because 
the student audience does not ‘know’ enough. On the contrary, the deeper 
the lecturer goes, the more will the hearers perceive, and the more they will 
be aware of the value of his thesis, of its comprehensive sweep, or of its 
importance in application of principle. They will get more, not less, from a 
penetrating and searching exposition than from a simplified and diluted 
expression of the topic; and more from a thorough and precise handling of 
the principles and philosophy of the subject than from a partial statement or 
broad outline. This, of course, has to be tried to be believed; but faith in the 
abilities and intelligence of one’s students can be acquired through the 
conscious and deliberate practice of it—that, however, is one of the secrets 
of wise teaching, which is not easy to learn. 

Finally, there is the problem of standard. The new teacher is naturally 
prone to accept too low a standard in all the work, especially in the investiga- 
tions of meaning. This is ill-advised, for it will be inimical to the purpose 
and value of the course of training. To accept general statements without 
questioning them, or rough explanations, or luke-warm paraphrases, will 
be a defeat of one’s best intentions. The whole value of the work rests in 
exactness and completeness, both of comprehension and expression; for 
instance, unless a precise explanation of the full contribution of a figure of 
speech to its passage is demanded, the discipline needed will not be brought 
into play. The urgent necessity always, when a student does not hit the nail 
on the head, is for further intensive questioning, and for insistence on more 
exact and fuller interpretations. 
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by 
J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master at Chislehurst-Sidcup County Grammar School for Boys. Has written 


and edited text-books and stories for children 
AT THEIR press conference on 1 June the B.B.C. introduced two pamphlets on 
Broadcasting and English,* and also announced some changes of policy 
affecting the programmes for the coming year. Of the various changes, one is 
particularly significant—the abandonment in its present form of Senior Eng- 
lish II, a series which until now has catered ‘for the minority with some 
literary ability’. It seems that teachers have failed to recognize any essential 


difference between this series and Senior English I, a series for children ‘of 


average ability’. In future, Senior English IT is also to be planned for children 


‘of average ability. 


This change is significant, of course, because it involves a lowering of 


standards, or at least the giving up of an attempt to establish standards; yet | 
am not here concerned to criticize the programmes on literary grounds, 
Admittedly they are not very enterprising: in the past term even the most 
ambitious relied chie fly on ‘safe* choices (poems of Masefield and a reading 
from Tennyson’s Morte d’ Arthur), varied by ‘bold’ choices (a reading from 
Lawrence, and poems of Spender and Auden—two useful ‘moderns’ who 
write about trains). The majority of the programmes were less adventurous; 
yet when one dines the audiences for whom such programmes are 
intended, the wonder is that they aim as high as they do. There are obvious 
limits to what can be done for children of ‘ average ability’ , especially when, as 
in the case of the Senior programmes, this means ‘of average ability in the 
secondary Modern school’, or in other words ‘of less than average ability’. 
Indeed, the chairman of the press conference made the situation quite clear 
when he reminded his hearers that ‘some of the programmes are intended for 


? English and Broadcasting in Primary Schools and English and Broadcasting in Se ndar) 
Schools (1s. each from B.B.C. Puilicedene 
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non-readers’; and the whole policy of planning literary broadcasts for non- 
literary children seems so perverse that one is prompted to ask whether the 
purpose is really to promote the study of literature at all. And if not, what is 
the purpose? 

What is the purpose of the B.B.C’s. ‘English’ broadcasts? I had occasion to 
put t this question to some of the teachers who use them, and they evidently 
thought it an absurd one. It was indicated to me that the broadcasts we 
valued for their tonic properties: Literature is good for you, and there is no 
need to enquire why. Luckily, the B.B.C. go further than that; and when 
we have put together the information to be gained from the two pamphlets, 
the position appears to be as follows. Most of the broadcasts, both Junior 
and Senior, certainly do seek to provide experiences which are in them- 
selves valuable, but many of them seek also to promote two kinds of activity 
—‘mental activity’ and ‘further activity’ 

To provide valuable experiences is the explicit aim of the Prose and Verse 
Readings, which in the past summer term were offered ‘without analysis or 
comment, in the belief that good literature, well spoken, can be left to make 
its own impression’. There are times, we are told, when ‘teachers will be con- 
tent to leave the broadcast as a self-contained experience, satisfied that in 
appreciating a work like Virginia Woolf’s Flush, the children have uncon- 
sciously recognized in it something that the popular romantic weekly and 
cheaper film cannot supply’. Statements of this sort do not really call for 
much comment: we have but to reflect a moment to realize that an experience 
of worth is not likely to be fully communicated by a single hearing; nor, if it 
were communicated, could the impression long outlast the occasion. More- 
over, although the B.B.C. are clearly aware that the worthier experiences of 
childhood may have to jostle with others which are merely crude, they do 
not seem to realize that the former kind have no power in themselves to pre- 

ail over the latter. Children are in fact so little discriminating that they are 
capable of cherishing simultaneously and with equal regard two experiences 
of very different value; it may well be the cruder one which makes the deeper 
impression. The last thing, therefore, which the wise teacher will do with a 
valuable impression is to leave it alone; his aim will be to deepen it and ren- 
der it more durable. How this may be done I hope later on to show. It is cer- 
tainly a mistake to trust to ‘unconscious recognition’ which, because uncon- 
scious, cannot possibly be an aid to future discrimination. 

We turn then to ‘mental activity’. From the Primary pamphlet we learn 
that ‘the story in its radio form should stimulate mental activity and encou- 
tage in the children variety of emotional response’, and from the Secondary 
pamphlet that ‘the main purpose... is to present children with literature 
which is likely to stir them imaginatively’. It will be seen that “mental 
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activity’ has both an emotional and an intellectual aspect. The extent to 
which emotions and thoughts can be stirred has been judged by observers, 


who have reported on the children’s attitude to the broadcasts (‘Apart from 
gentle and sympathetic laughter here and there, breathless silence’), on their 
behaviour afterwards (‘At the end of the first part most of them nearly swore 
with vexation’), and on the subsequent discussions. These discussions are of 
especial interest; for whereas some of them undoubtedly do attempt the legi- 
timate work of deepening the original impression (a thing difficult to do, 
since usually the children have not the printed words of the broadcast before 
them), a great many attempt nothing of the kind. Instead, the teacher uses 
the broadcast as a means of improving vocabulary, or as the starting-point of a 
debate. Clearly ‘mental activity’ is allowed to lead where it will; it is enough 
that the mind is stirred; and the broadcast is apparently valued much as some 
people value a play or a film—because ‘it makes you think’. 

Under ‘further activity’ are classed reading, composition, painting and 
play-making; of these, many will consider reading the most important. Yet 
the encouragement of reading, although an avowed aim, is not the principal 
one, and some of the broadcasts are obviously not planned with this particu- 
lar activity in view. Consider the reading from D. H. Lawrence. Was it really 
intended that the children should be stimulated to read Lawrence for them- 
selves: Lawrence himself apparently thought that his work made no appeal 
to young people (he said that a sixteen-year-old would be ‘too bored’ to 
read Lady Chatterley)—it would certainly make little appeal to the Modern 
school. Then there was a reading from Wind, Sand and Stars, a translation of 
the book by Antoine de Sainte-Exupéry, who has gained some reputation as 
‘the airman philosopher’. The actual broadcast, a series of linked extracts, 
rendered con molto espressione by an actor sort of man, naturally concentrated 
on the airman; was it perhaps hoped to lure the children imperceptibly to the 
philosopher? And what of the adaptations (the Chanson de Roland, translated 
and adapted for Junior English):—or the dramatizations (Round the World in 
Eighty Days) in which ‘background’ noises were so much to the fore? One 
shocked glance at the originals from which some broadcasts are adapted would 
be enough to confirm a non-reader in his non-reading for ever. Why then do 
the B.B.C. not base all their broadcasts on books which children can and will 
read? The answer is that there is no advantage in doing so: it has been found 
that the majority of children will not be bothered to ‘follow up’ even a 
broadcast based on a suitable book. As the Secondary pamphlet put it, “An 
English series that sets itself first and foremost to stimulate reading would 
have little hope of achieving its end with a large number of the audience and 
would be painfully restricted in its choice of material’. So the B.B.C. have 
turned their attention to other aims—to offering a variety of ‘experiences 
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and to encouraging activities which, from their very nature, lead the children 
further and further from the broadcast itself. 

In a second article I shall explain what I think the B.B.C could do for 
literature in schools. For the moment I must content myself with drawing 
attention to Fielden Hughes’s article in the last use OF ENGLISH. Mr. Hughes 
is well aware that the mechanical difficulty of reading is in itself enough to 
distract many secondary school children from enjoyment of their books; he 
therefore reads aloud to the class, communicating his own enjoyment, and 
each child follows the reading in his own copy of the book. In this w ay Mr. Hughes 
_ se classroom desk is not equipped with wind-machines, ticking clocks 
or little bells) gives to the child an incentive for coping with the text unaided, 
and ea makes a second reading easier for him. While the B.B.C. pursue 
their policy of ‘impressions’ and ‘activities’, Mr. Hughes, and others like 
him, are getting on with the work of turning non-readers into readers. 








LEARNING TO SPELL 














B. W. CANNING 


Lecturer at the Municipal College, Southend-on-Sea 


SPELLING Is probably given less systematic attention in schools now than it 
used to be. Whether people spell better or worse there is no w ay of knowing. 
Some people seem to be born good spellers; others struggle all their lives to 
get even simple words right. With a system so illogical as ours, people who 
do not read much are in general worse spellers than the avid readers. But 
differences in ability to spell, are apparently unaccountable simple by dif- 
ferences in intelligence or reading capacity. 

Spelling depends on the sharpness of the visual memory for the printed 
word. When we come across a new or an unusual word, it registers itself as 
a memory-image in the brain. Some people when they need to write the 
word are able to obtain a sharply-defined picture of it, in which the individual 
letters as separate entities do not play a part. The word is an integral image, 
and it is only when the image is dim that some begin to apply the unreliable 
logic of English spelling to it, and consider what it might be. All of us are 
given to the method of making up our mind (if the dictionary is too far away) 
by putting down one or two versions, and considering their general ap- 
pearance, rather than the letters or syllables which make them up. 

Why these memory-images should come e asily to some and not to others 
is a doubtful question. Psychologists have shown that the top half of the 
words we read, if we imagine them bisected horizontally, conveys vastly 
more of the meaning to us than the lower half, and also that our reading 
proceeds in spurts, the eye moving from point to point and absorbing a group 
of words at a time. It is quite possible therefore that the bad speller may be 
bad because of some individual trick or defect of eyesight, or that a masked 
and undetectable lack of concentration may be the cause. No doubt careless- 
ness plays its part too. 

How can spelling be improved? Some time-honoured methods are educa- 
tionally sound. Teachers of all subjects ought to mark out spelling errors and 
insist upon a written correction. A refinement of this custom is for a periodic 
check by pupils of their neighbours’ books and the making of a list of errors 
16 
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handed in with the name of the pupil who made them. The lists can then be 
ysed for a further check on the spellings. 

Again, there is no doubt that spelling can be learned by treating special 
words specifically and learning them letter by letter, or with the aid of some 
small mnemonic. The question then arises, what words should be so treated? 

The following list of fifty most commonly mis-spelled words has been 
compiled by noting down over a period of years the spelling errors made by 
pupil ls and students of all ages from thirteen years upwards. Naturally some 
words recur, and the frequency of recurrence gives the result that follows. 
Similar work on a much larger scale has been done both in this country and 
in America, although the results in the U.S.A. are slightly different. It may 
safely be added that if the spelling of these words were learned by rote, 
almost half the spelling errors (among younger students at least) would 
disappear. 
amateur 


lose successful surprise 


woollen received expenses usually 


conscious maintenance occurred believed 


coming February exercise beginning 


business excellent foreign changeable 
separate acquaintance lightning noticeable 
committee definite existence lying 
pronunciation until immediately sentence 
preceding secretary gauge unnecessary 





rty quiet occasional receipt 
accommodation privilege repetition Wednesday 
Parliament referred height similar 


seize college 


Since good spelling depends to such an extent on the mental picture of the 
word, exercises which call upon the pupil to find out if there is anything 
wrong with the spelling, and if so to put it right, are bad. 

ne ‘lling-bees are good fun if they are speeded up and kept quite short. 
It is true that they prevent the pupils from using the most important sense 
in spelling, but they concentrate attention powerfully. As soon as the word 
IS pass a the correct spelling should be written up in bold characters on the 
board and left there for as long as possible. 

Phe list given above contains no ‘mis-spellings’ resulting from confusions, 
yet these, of course, are responsible for numerous and persistent errors. Ten 
years recording shows the following to be hardiest of the errors resulting 


from confusion: 
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of, off its, it’s Jesp 
to, too whose, who’s for | 
there, their stationary, stationery V 
practice, practise cereal, serial to Ii 
licence, license marshal, martial eacl 
prophecy, prophesy effect, affect syste 
principal, principle council, counsel O 
dependent, dependant illegible, ineligible well 
whether, weather all ready, already serv 
choose, chose draft, draught abs 

7001 


A glance at this list will show that if correction and certainty in use are t 





be attained, the pupils will have to be taught how to distinguish the function — -ise 
of words. evel 

Generally speaking it is dangerous to deal with any pair of these words at F -anc 
the same time. Even the most lucid exposition and examples may not suc tain 


ceed in linking meaning with spelling, and serve only to change complacent 
error into doubt. Still worse is it to invent some perverted sentence into th 
two ‘blanks’ of which must be pitchforked the words of a confused pair; or 
to require the pupil to invent such a sentence. ha 

A good policy is perhaps to explain a few of them at a time singly, to shor 
them correctly used in sentences, to wrap them in a natural piece of dic exan 
and give the correct spelling as you come to it. In the course of time, work 





round to the other constituents of the pairs and treat them similarly. Ther 
a suitable piece of dictation mz Ly be devised in which the pupil may make ut 
his mind without knowing that he is doing so. — 

The best policy of all, I fancy, is to keep a weather eye open for the 
to direct special attention to them as they arise in the ordinary readit 

There are good grounds for a number of these diffe rences, and we ought 
to preserve our useful distinctions even better than we do. For example, few J iten 
people nowadays bother to distinguish between ‘further’ and ‘farther’ 
in recent years ‘loth’, and ‘loath’ and ‘loathe’ seem to have become inextri- I 

cably entangled. 

All the same, there are some here that we could well dispense with: th 
‘practice’ group is an instance, and so are principal-principle, dependent- 
dependant. Only two confusions here arise on account of the apostrophe, but 
in ordinary printed and written matter, errors arising from its misuse and 





omission probably outnumber all others. We have mistakes of the street- 
corner kind such as ‘Our haddock’s are cured on the premises’, ‘Jame 
Cafe’ (Prop: W. James) to the mistakes of the school secretary, who writes 
‘Junior Girl’s School’ and the proof-reader who allows, on the dust-cover ot 
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eg Essentials of English Grammar (of all works), the phrase ‘Primer’s 
for the Age of Plenty’. 

We may, perhaps, conclude that any attempt to revolutionize spelling, or 
to liberate it wholly from its more or less rigid modern pattern and make 
each man his own arbiter i in spelling, could le ad only to chaos or to a spelling 
ystem with a new set of faults worse than the old. 

On the other hand there is some scope for a tidying-up process. We might 
well follow American usage in ‘-our’ words: ‘honor’ and ‘labor’ would 
serve us equally well and tie up with such derivatives as ‘honorary’ and 
‘abori yus’. Again, nouns ending in singular -o and -f, of which there are a 
good number, might well be standardized in their plurals -oes and -fs, thus 
‘manifestoes’, ‘wharfs’. And ought we not to do something systematic about 
-ise and -ize, -able, -eable, and -ible, -er and -or (suffixes of agency), and 
even—greatly daring—clear up our noun-adjective suffix in ‘-ence, -ent, 
-ance, -ant’, which cause, at the moment, so much hesitation and uncer- 





USEFUL LESSONS : II 
SIZING UP THE NEWSPAPERS 
A reasonably intelligent and not too large fourth form requires some mental activity 


usu al school Cc urricult Im, espect: ally as 1t will soon be circumsc ribed by the 


examination. The form has already had a few discussions on the reporting of news, 





made some study of the policies of the various newspapers, and the varying 
of different pages and different positions on a page of a newspaper. 

yus lesson some dozen boys promise to bring the morning newspaper of 

, each obtaining a different paper. Usually it is better to obtain two copies 

iper because some boys are bound to forget. The choice is obvious—The 

The Manchester Guardian, The Daily Express, The Daily Herald, The Daily 


Che teacher then selects one item of news common to all papers. The most suitable 
‘ither political or sensational. He boldly marks the item in each paper and 
dozen or more separate pages to the blackboards. 
ss is then asked to consider the items marked—the page where pr 1, the 

1e page, the amount of space allowed, the number and size of the slaad 


xplicit and implicit meanings of those headlines, the omissions and additions 


It is then the responsibility of the class to advance reasons for the variations in 
ind meaning, explaining why each paper has made its decisions. Thus it 


s the political bias, the types of readers, the editorial policy and so on. In a 





, political feeling can run high and the statements made are often furiously 
1, providing opportunities for both factual and emotional argument. 
G. G. URWI 
lers are invited to contribute to this series. Accounts must be less than 350 wane | 
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by 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND 


A journalist on the staff of the Manchester Guardian 


No anthropologist coming to this country from, let us say, Atlantis, could 
for long be in doubt as to what constitutes the dominant culture of modem 
Britain. It is not, he would soon perceive, the culture of the “educated 
minority—that tenth which tries so hard to behave as if it were the whok 
iceberg—but the culture which has thrived upon our late system of elemer- 
tary schooling and is so faithfully tended by our popular press. I mean, of 
course, the culture of the football pool, dog-track, speedway, and amusement 
arcade; of the stupendous Technicolor epic, the Saturday at the match, the 
bob each way on the likely outsider, and so on. In one place, it is super- 
imposed on the old setting of back street, pub and pawnshop; in another, 
upon the new symmetrical desert of the council estate; nor has it failed t 
take root in suburbia. It is moreover a culture which—such being the peculiar 
snobbery of our time—a great many ‘progressive’ people think it priggish 
to condemn. 

And this is its literature (this, at least, with the addition of the Dail 
Sensation, the Punter’s Weekly, and the favourite women’s paper). You 
find it in the back-street newsagent’s or in the basement of the big store. It 
is not particularly well-known among those who are not its devotees, for 
while nobody nowadays can be unaware of film stars and footballers, few 
it seems, except the addicts, wish to find out what lies behind the lurid paper 
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covers on the corner counter. This is odd, because the vivid violence « 
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jackets promises something which might at least be superbly bad (though 
the contents, it must be admitted, generally lack even the vitality to raix 
them to the level of badness). 

There is one black sheep in the paper-backed family: the downright 
obscene material which is liable to be seized by the police (and is thet efore not 
readily available to anyone who doesn’t happen to know someone who cat 
get hold of it). The family has another slightly disreputable branch which’ 
also pornographic, but within limits which apparently make it safe to sell 
This is apt to be disappointingly unimaginative: as if a forbidden cooker} 
20 
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book should be found to contain only the most pedestrian descriptions of 
boiled beef and greens. A specimen which I had a little time ago included, 
for instance, a good deal of undressing and underwear; a seduction scene 
which hovered somewhat drearily on the brink of rape and in which the 
lady was eventually saved, so to speak, by the bell (the author having pre- 
sumably exhausted his ideas on the situation); and a quite remarkable number 

f sickly euphemisms for parts of the female body. It is only fair to say that 
those of the more reputable firms which feel it necessary to satisfy the demand 
for cheap literature draw the line at all this. 

The majority of the material offered for sale, indeed, is quite ‘respectable’: 
violent in a meaningless and repetitive sort of way; poorly printed on cheap 
paper; written, one would suppose, by third-rate men for third-rate pay. I 
have been told that the publishers of one series offer £100 for a novel of some 
forty or fifty thousand words. This might, admittedly, seem almost like 
wealth to the young serious writer who cannot get his work published at all: 
such is the way of the world. But by the standards of commercial journalism, 
with which it may be compared, the pay is pretty poor. The publishers 
themselves, I imagine, do very nicely. There are several types of product, 
in each of which the basic formula does not ch: unge much from one example 
to another. There is, for instance, the simple old-fashioned thriller—the gun 
round a 1¢ opening door, the time-bomb ticking as the hero struggles from 
his bonds, and the wild-eyed girl who marries him in the last chapter. There 
is still, too, that other old favourite the cowboy story, which has traditions of 
ts own, some of them pleasant enough. The cow boy is always the perfect 
gentleman, courteously raising his ten-gallon hat to a lac ly and adc iressing her 
respectfully as ‘Ma'am’. He has, moreover, an ingenious language of his own. 
Here the hero speaks: 

See here, amigos, we five got to get out on the range and keep a look- 
ut for those greaser bandits. If we ketch “em swinging a hungry loop, we 
give them all we've got—which is plenty —an’ no quarter. I aim to bust up 
this rustlin’ band complete!” ’ 

And of course he does bust up the rustlin’ band complete, is made sheriff, 
and wins his gal as well. There is a wedding-feast: 

‘After a large and satisfying meal, the new lawman, at whose side was his 
radiant ta pained bride, was called upon to make a apeuch. This was short 
and sweet. “Ladies an’ gents,” he said, “I’m kind of glad and thankful my 
chase « 7. arry M’Ginnis brought me to Red Canyon. I’ve had a lot of hard 
scrappin’, an’ I ketched myself the best an’ sweetest li'l wife in the hull 
world. But before I pipe down, I got two people to thank in pertickler. 
They both saved my worthless hide—” ’ 

Really, he is modesty personified. 
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Then there is the utility version of the modern murder novel—a sort of 


Dorothy Sayers adapted to a different taste. 

‘The back of the dead woman lay clearly revealed in the lamplight. Low 
down upon it, perhaps three inches below the level of the shoulder-blades, 
was a tattooed name—“MARY” . . . Dispassionately the intruder wrote the 
name down in the scratch-pad, then with hardly a sound returned to the 
window and disappeared’. 

His memory must have been pretty bad. But that is incidental. The point 
of the work from which this extract is taken is that words tattooed on the 
backs of three triplets, when put together, make up the name of a street in 
which a hundred thousand pounds’ worth of jewels are hidden. The triplets, 
all young women, are killed; the murderer is tracked down in the approved 
post-Wimseyan manner; the opportunities for absurdity are, alas, too 
obvious. 

A young and vigorous branch of the paper-backed family is that knowna 
‘science fiction’. This belongs properly to the United States, where, it 
seems, science fiction ‘fanventions’ are held five or six times a year in different 
cities. (A ‘European Convention of Science Fiction Fandom’ was due to be 
held in London in May this year.) The stand-by dish is one of inter-planetary 
warfare. One learns that the inhabitants of other planets are as suicidally 
bellicose and unreasonable as ourselves. The scenes of war shift with the 
confusing rapidity of Shakespearian history: the heroes are captured here, 
rescued oa and blasting their way out of somewhere else almost simulta- 
neously. (“Milliseconds counted’ is a favourite phrase in one specimen.) 

‘Now, Earthman,” said the Saturnian. “Instead of being a prisoner of 
the crustaceans, you can be a prisoner with the far more intelligent Saturnians. 
I am sure that will appeal to your sense of humour. I am sure too that you 
will be a sensible man. We have a lot of questions we want answered. Oh, 
yes, and I want to show you our new device for decomposing human flesh 
molecule by molecule.’ 

The latest example I have of this literature is, as a matter of fact, very well 
written, and the dialogue of its human characters gives an air of “ verisimilitude 
to a fantastic narrative. This makes it suitably frightening. Three peopl 
shoot about through space, continually destroying and avoiding destruction 
they do not during the story set foot on earth, they meet nothing that is not 
hostile, and their sole triumph is that of being alive at the end. The whole 
thing acquires the quality of a nightmare allegory of human existence i 
1951. Whether some such intention was in the writer’s mind I would not 
care to guess. The normal level of writing is very much lower, and usually 
one has the strong, handsome hero from earth pitted against villainous crea- 
tures from other parts of the universe and invariably frustrating their knavish 
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tricks; the impression given is that familiar material has been ‘modernized’, 
just as the pub at the corner has had neon lighting installed. 

There is a theory of long and honourable history that entertainment can 
be mixed with instruction. One crime novel is set in Hollywood, and 
conscientiously brings in, at frequent intervals, details of interest about the 
film world and its w ays. 

‘The two men left the Brown Derby where they had been lunching, that 
_ tly-named and famous restauraiat on the Wiltshire Boulevard, which 
is built in the shape of a bowler hat’. 

‘Three miles away . . . rose the slope of the Beverley Hills, bathed in the 
golden sunlight which is California’s greatest asset, and dotted with the 
picturesque white houses in which the stars of filmdom live and have their 
being.’ 

The people laughing and chattering around him, who were calling each 
other by their Christian names from table to table, were like a great big 
family. Although it was barely half past nine a great number of them were 
preparing to de part for their homes and beds . . . For the camera is a stern 
and relentless critic of lines and wrinkles, and late nights breed both these 
undesirable attributes. . .’ 

. the Sunset Boulevard, the most wonderful street in the world.’ 

But the business in hand is not forgotten. 

‘His fingers tightened on the trigger of the automatic, and from the black 
muzzle came a stream of death. X’s fat body gave a convulsive start as the 

illets tore their way into his flesh. For a moment he stood rigid, staring 

“a gangster with a ludicrous expression of surprise, and then he seemed 
to crumple up, and without a cry fell, an obese, sprawling figure, on the 
concrete cae 

“My God, what have you done?” whispered Y hoarsely, and there was 
horror in his voice. 

“Can it!” snarled Z, and his face had gone the colour of chalk. He was 
gazing at the still figure of the man he had killed as if it had been a ghost. “I 
didn’t t mean to do it. I guess I lost my temper.” 

In this story, the only copy of the million-dollar film is stolen, but the 
detective from England, accompanied for some reason by his young brother, 
gets it back from the crooks. Both are invited to the premiére: 

‘As each world-famous star was recognised there went up from the massed 
crowd a roar of applause. Inside the theatre, every seat was occupied, and 
(the brothers) gazed with interest down the sea of faces, recognizing in 
nearly everyone features that the illustrated press of the world had made 
famous. Never before under one roof had they scen such a gathering of 
celebrities’. 
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The film is, of course, a great success: ‘ “Hear ’em!”’ said the delighted Mr. 
A., his face beaming; “and they’re hard-boiled. What’ll it be like when it’s 
shown to an unsophisticated audience?” ’ 

By and large, the main theme of all this literature is that of violent action, 
motivated by only the crudest of purposes. There is not generally anything 
offensive to the ruling public ethics of our day; the violence, for instance, 
justified by being invariably used in defence of ‘the right’, and the right 


is made too obvious to require definition. Sex is usually presented only in 
the shape of a conventional love interest, and the women are beautiful—in 
film style—but as a rule appallingly dull. There has been, it is true, some 
penetration into the paper-backed class by the hard-boiled, amoral type of 
novel with which we are familiar these days; and here the result is not 
edifying. Violence becomes an end in itself; sex becomes one of the properties 
of the life of violence, together with the speakeasies and the gambling joints; 
and all this is served up to minds unaccustomed to making value judgments, 
But so far anyway this type is still greatly in the minority. The arts, as might 
be expected, simply do not exist; nor, in any serious sense, do the sciences. 

Of the mass of cheap literature, it does not seem fair to suggest that it 
does a great deal of harm—though it cannot do much good. It is a symptom, 
not a cause, of an alarming deficiency in public taste. The remedy must, one 
fears, be laid reluctantly on the familiar doorstep of our educational organiza- 
tion. Home, as we are so often told, counts more than school in forming 
character; but it is school which forms, or fails to form, taste. Practically 
everyone of the readers of paper-backs must have passed through the hands 
of various teachers, most of them well-meaning and at least some of them 
capable; and yet he or she has emerged with an undiminished capacity to 
love the lowest when he sees it. Shall teachers burn paper-backs when they 
see them, or can they be used in class as a butt for serious criticism, and to 
lead on to the good: New methods are demanded in the face of the split 
between the habits of pulp-reading at home and book-reading at school. 
Are there any teachers, in the modern school particularly, who have deve- 
loped new ways to deal with this problem: 
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JAMES REEVES 


Teacher and Lecturer in English. Has published poems for children and text-books 
for schools 


THIS ARTICLE is concerned with content rather than method; though in 
considering what poems ought to be read at the primary stage, questions of 
method cannot be altogether avoided. ‘Children’, unless a more limited age 
group is specified, should be taken as meaning children of over five and under 
eleven. ‘Infants’ (wrongly, though usually, so called) are those from five to 
seven—non-readers; ‘juniors’ are those from seven to eleven at various 
stages in learning to read. 

A study of many poetry books in use in primary schools suggests the 
necessity of a careful reconsideration of the poems read with children. If 
the right poems are chosen, and children and teachers remain interested, 
then method matters comparatively little. Indeed there are signs that skill 
in method has in some quarters surpassed discrimination of matter. Some 
teachers use elaborate and skilful methods for dealing with worthless poems. 
It is the poems that matter; they will themselves suggest to a teacher with 
insight and imagination the right way of teaching them. 

‘Active’ methods of teaching poetry to children now increasingly in 
fashion are in many circumstances right; that is, they are appropriate to the 
kind of poems which an understanding of child-nature suggests as being 
tight for children. But to recommend their blind acceptance is to start at the 
wrong end. This explains the inadequacy of even some of the best primary 
anthologies. For if you are convinced that ‘active’ methods are right, then 
you are sorely tempted to choose poems for their suitability, not to the child, 
but to the method. The purveyors of children’s poems begin to write poems 
for choral treatment, containing lines suitable for group work, solo reading, 
onomatopeic rendering, and so on. The production of ad hoc ‘speech rhymes’ 
by teachers who know what they are doing is harmless and even useful; but 
it is dangerous when such rhymes are treated by undiscerning teachers as if 
they were poems—that is, the creation of poets—and real poems are neg- 
lected. A ‘speech rhyme’ has a useful subsidiary purpose. Everything else in 
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verse form that is read with children should be poetically worthwhile. That 
is the problem now to be considered. Let us try to approach it from the other 
end. 

The kind of poems which any teacher (and any anthologist) recommends 
to be read by children indicates his view of child nature. Before the early 
eighteenth century, children were treated as part of the adult world, and in 
an agricultural community they probably shared in the folk poems of their 
elders. It was not till the time of Isaac Watts that a brand of didactic verse 
specially composed for older children began to appear. The view of children 
which prompted this sort of poem was that they are essentially wicked and 
can be improved by moral instruction. 


Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


Watts’ How doth the little busy bee, though to our ears smug, sententious and 
over-solemn, at least treats children seriously. The versification is highly 
competent and smooth, though the rhythm is dead. Provided that 

eighteenth-century child was not brought up on this sort of stuff alone— 
to the exclusion of real poetry—it probably did little harm. Lewis Carroll's 
profound parody, How doth the little crocodile , Shows the danger of extracting 
morals from the animal world, just as the anonymous parody of Coleridge 


it were a philosophical essay. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All creatures great and small. 
The streptococcus is the test-— 
I love him best of all. 


That this kind of poem is still taught seriously is shown by the case of the 
L.C.C. Primary School where children of ten (I know one of them well) 
are made to learn by heart the lines on the snail attributed to Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 

The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 
Carries his house with him where’er he goes. 


5 


The child is intelligent, but when questioned closely as to the meaning of the 
lines, she admitted she had no idea. The only excuse for teaching this sort 
of thing would be that it increased the children’s vocabulary. The harm is 
that valuable time is being wasted which could be spent on real poetry, and 
that all poetry tends to be brought into disrepute. If that is poetry, give them 
comics. 

Rousseau and humanitarianism replaced the harsh eighteenth-century 





shows the wrong-headedness of treating a piece of imaginative verse as if 
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view of child nature by a sentimental one. Blake’s Songs of Innocence are often 
given to children, and some of them are suitable. Even though too difficult, 
the best of them treat children as if they had imagination and personality. 
The simplest, and therefore most acceptable, of them verge on the senti- 
mental. Little Lamb, who made thee, is not altogether satisfactory, and has 
certainly produced, though it cannot be held responsible for, some appalling 
imitations. Writers such as Anne and Jane Taylor were wholesome, though 
to the modern child insipid. They were not poets. There is a strong vein 
of didacticism throughout Victorian verse for children, and it is to Victorian 
parsons that we owe most of the hymns used in Sunday schools. 

All things bright and beautiful, 

All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 

The trouble with didacticism is this, that it is anti-poetic. It uses verse for 
the end of moral instruction, not for the poet’s end of stimulating imagina- 
tion, conveying feeling. The poet imparts insight into the beauty of creation, 
he does not dogmatize about it. Didactic verse, being written by non-poets, 
debases the currency minted by poets, by turning it into clichés; dead rhythms 
and outworn phrases are the stock-in-trade of hymn writers and preachers 
in verse. 

Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll wrote poems against the didactic, the 
heavily moral view of child nature. They wrote poems unashamedly for 
enjoyment—the enjoyment of inconsequential fun on the one hand, and 
irresponsible intellectual high spirits on the other. Lear's world is one of 
verbal fantasy. The Owl and the Pussycat and The Quangle Wangle’s Hat are 
pure poetic fun, completely acceptable because there is no note of con- 
ea The adult with a sense of fun can enjoy them equally. The 


Jumblies, though it can pass for pure fun and imagination with most children, 


is less pure because it has a moral. But the moral is anti-moral; the implica- 
tion, which fortunately most good Victorian parents missed, is anti-social 
and anarchic. For was not the improvident and reckless voyage of the 
Jumblies, undertaken against popular opinion, rewarded with fabulous 
success which the public had to admit grudgingly in the end? 

Christina Rossetti wrote poems for children which are based on a true 
respect for child-nature and are free from moralizing and condescension. 
She had not a strong poetic imagination. Some of her children’s poems verge 
on the ‘wishy-washy’. Moreover, she cannot keep the Victorian death-wish 
out of them, and a distressingly large number are concerned with dead babies 
and little graves. But poems such as the following have the ring of folk- 
thymes and are as unpretentious as nursery songs. They are surprisingly hard 
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to find among the poetry written for children during the last hundred years. 


Hopping frog, hop here and be seen, 
I'll not pelt you with stick or with stone: 
Your cap is laced and your coat is green; 


Good-bye, we'll let each other alone. 


Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses is not as sentimental as the title 
implies; but the view of children which the poems suggest is limited. The 
average child whose doings are represented is middle or upper class (he has 
a nurse) and is a little pampered. Stevenson was a sick child and so is the hero 
of A Child’ s Garden. It is, despite all its innocent fun, an introspective book. 
Too many of the poems are about children. I am not sure that many children 
except perhaps ‘only’s’, like poems about children. 

The same is true to some extent of de la Mare. The child who a ppears nd 
reappears, sometimes a boy, sometimes a girl, in the pages of Peacock Pi 
lonely, imaginative—even highly strung—wistful. 


Poor tired Tim! It’s sad for him. 
He lags the long bright morning through. 


De la Mare is still admirably suited to children considered as individuals. 
One must always cater for the individual among children as well as the group. 
Yet his poems do not appeal to the average child brought up in comparative sly 
poor circumstances as much as to the child of the well-to-do. Again, children 
are not so fond of the constant archaisms and literary phrases as are their 
literary parents; the de la Mare world is a little too queer and quaint for 
continuous residence. There are too many mice in the wainscot, too many 
unexplained noises. It is the world of only one sort of child. 

But, of course, Stevenson and de la Mare are well removed from the 
category of those who write archly or whimsically, as if saying to the grown- 
up whose knee the child is sitting on, “Isn’t he a comical little fellow! What 
funny notions come into the little curly head, don’t they?’ From this attitude 
are produced all the bunny poems that trip through the pages of the con- 
temporary primary anthology, all the cuddly little verses based on condescen- 
sion, superiority and sen itimentality. Written, I suspect, by aunts who see 
children only after the bath, shining with carbolic and clutching fluffy 
animals. These poems are often defended on the ground that ‘chihdees like 
them’. Of course, children can be sentimental; certainly they can easily be 
led to like anything that is presented in a winning manner by a teacher tl 
like; equally ce srtainly, teachers are easily deluded about what children like. 

A chil Ff s word is not alw ays a reliable guide in matters of taste. They do not 
remember these verses, which perhaps produce only contempt for poetry 


later on. 
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What are the poems that children remember, repeat over and over and 
never tire of? At the infant stage, of course, nursery-rhymes. Children uni- 
sally love Hey diddle diddle and Banbury Cross, Marjorie Daw and Hickory 
Did ry Dock. Most English children are taught these, and the beginning of 
theit soe education is thus a good one. It is the junior stage that is more 
difficult, because the nursery-rhymes are known and too young; and it is 
then that the cuddly school of poems gets a hold. It is worth examining 
nursery-rhymes to see what qualities in them appeal to infants, and so to 
discover whether any of these qualities can be retained in the poems we give 
to children when they are older. 

[tis not easy to define the qualities which make nursery-rhymes perpetually 
acceptable, because their m: igic depends to some degree on the w: ry in which 
they keep certain contradictory or com plementary features in suspension. 
They are both mater-of-fact and fantastic, ruthless and tender, complete 
and incomplete. Nothing could be more practical than the harmony between 


Jack Sprat and his wife—nothing more fantastic than I had a little nut-tree. 


Che brutality described or hinted at in Three blind mice , Goosey Goosey Gander, 
Husha-bye baby, What are little boys made of? and Sing a song of sixpe nce would 
be intolerable if it were not in a setting of unreality; moreover it is tempered 
by the concern for animals expressed in such rhymes as O where, O where 

my little dog gone? and Ding dong bell. There was a crooked man is pure 
fantasy—complete because of the feeling it leaves that there is nothing more 


to be added— 
And they all lived together in a little crooked house; 


incomplete in the sense that no hint is given as to where this extraordinary 
incident fits into the real world. Simple Simon is a set of variations on the 
rlasting theme of human stupidity—it is as real and acceptable as The 
crooked man is fantastic. It is very difficult to say just why children find 
the nursery-rhyme world fascinating, because they cannot tell us, they can 
give scarcely a hint of what appeals to them. But I think it is this c juality of 
being suspended between reality and fantasy that holds their attention. The 
ery-rhyme characters and situations are not like anything they know, 
t they are so factually and concretely realized that most children believe 
in them implicitly. It is, perhaps, a dream world, but they are the dreams of 
the active unconscious, not day dreams. 
| have said little of the technical qualities which fascinate in nursery-rhymes. 
Of course, their appeal is rooted in sound and rhythm. Nursery-rhymes are 
repeatable; they give a child who is learning to talk something to say, some- 
thing to repeat to the accompaniment of rhythmic action. Their rhythm is 
true ‘folk’ rhythm in the sense that it is the result of wear, like the smoothness 
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of old coins. It has neither the artificial smoothness nor the mechanical 
regularity of sophisticated imitations. As for the ‘word-music’—the rhyme 
assonance, vowel and consonant patterns—these are inimitable and defy 
analysis. They are, like all true ‘folk’ products, or organic development. 
They grew ana get tradition. Whatever was unacceptable to the folk ear 
was either rejected or, more probably, modified. The rhythm of many 
rhymes is a sort of sung speech. See-saw Margery Daw and My mother said I 
never should may have tunes but they are more often spoken. But try to say 
them as if they were prose—try to repeat them in anything but their tradi- 
tional rhythm—and the nature of sung speech becomes evident. The varia- 
tion in nursery-rhyme rhythm is inexhaustible. To read Isaac Watts after 
Mother Goose is to realize how dead is the rhythm of a single writer in 
comparison with that of a collective folk tradition. 

In considering what poems to read with juniors—children who have 
‘grown out of’ nursery rhymes, we must think where to find, in a more 
‘grown-up’ form, those qualities which gave nursery-rhymes their appeal; 
strength and variety of rhythm; vigorous and concrete language; the com- 
bination of matter-of-factness and fantasy; the suggestion of a lively, half- 
serious and half-irresponsible world suspended somewhere between reality 
and pure fantasy. There is a certain amount of poetry by Victorian and 
modern writers which supplies these qualities. Lear, Carroll, Christina 
Rossetti, Stevenson, de la Mare, have been mentioned. Some of the easier 
Elizabethans might be ge a few of Shakespeare’s songs, for instance, and 
some of the poems of W. H. Davies, Robert Graves, Vachel Lindsay, and a 
few other modern poets a the authentic feeling. The seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century poets are mostly ruled out on account of difficulty, but 
a few favourites such as Clare’s Little Trotty Wagtail are rightly given to 
children. 

The great bulk of poems written by individual poets is, however, unsuit- 
able because it is too adult and too emotionally differentiated for children 
Of course, the individual emotions begin to develop during these years, 
but for the most part what is needed for class work is poetry expressing group 
feelings. What about the usual stock-in-trade of the primary anthology: 
Setting aside the cuddly and whimsical schools of non-poets, there are the 
productions of respectable writers such as Longfellow, Scott, Noyes, New- 
bolt, and others. But most of this is inferior poetry. If suitable at all, it is 
usually written down to children; much of it is propaganda, some of it is 
pretentious and pedagogical. To my mind the great source of poetry for 
class use at the junior stage—a source largely n 1eglected because not sufficiently 
appreciated—is the body of folk-song which exists mainly in the song- 


books. 
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A dis, a dis, a green grass, 
A dis, a dis, a dis 
Come all you pretty fair maids 


And dance along with us. 


I have heard a class of seven-year-old girls repeating this with delight, mainly 

ink because of its light rhythm and its associations with spring and the 
open air. It does not matter that the refrain words are unexplainable. If any 
child is curious about them, she may be told that the song is a May song and 


] 


the words ‘a dis’ may be meant to represent the sound of a scythe. 


John Cook he had a little grey mare, 
Hee haw hum! 

Her back stood up and her bones were bare 
Hee haw hum! 


[his is too well known to quote in full, and it is already very popular in 
primary schools, particularly where poetry is read ‘actively’. Few poems are 
better ad: upted to encourage expressive speech, if children are got to think of 
the meaning of the successive lines and convey the mood of each line in the 
varying ways in which they say the succeeding chorus-line. 
Oliver Cromwell’s buried and dead, The lady and the swine, The Ram of Derby, 
The Tailor and the Crow, Sir Eglamour, Green Broom—many of these are 
idy popular; the liveliness and vigour with which even rough children 
1em is proof that folk-songs and ballads have some thing for them which 
e ‘literary’ poems lack. But there are many others, less well known, 
h can be found in collections of songs, and they are equally good verse, 
equ ily well suited for class reading. The sea-shanty A Yankee Ship, for in- 
tance, is a certain success with rowdy boys of ten who have very little litera- 
ture in their homes and whose ordinary speech is perhaps rough and rural. 
‘And what do you think they had for dinner?’ cries a shrill inquiring voice, 
and the chorus keeps the refrain going: “Blow, boys, blow. ‘Why’, roars 
ther derisive voice, “bullocks’ lig hts and donkeys’ liver!’ and the chorus 
concludes the verse, ‘Blow, my bully | boys, blow!’ This is the sort of poem 
which boys can act and live. Of course, it is not the only sort of poem they 
should read. There must be others calling for subtler expression of feeling 
more delicate diction; but there are several shanties which will arouse an 
interest in poetry among children who have otherwise little taste for anything 
but comics. 
[here is no space to give a full account of the folk-songs which are suitable 
for class reading and the ways in which they should be treated. The main 
ct of this article is to point out to those who have not thought of it that 


re a large and neglected source of junior poetry; and to those who have 
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thought of it, but are prejudiced against folk-songs, that their objections can 
be met. 

To the objection that folk-songs ought to be sung, not spoken, one possible 
answer is simple. They are not sung—at least, many good folk-songs are not 
sung in many schools. Of course, if Strawberry Fair is already popular in class 
singing there is no need for the English teacher to teach his class to read it, 
As for sea-shanties, surely boys should sing A Yankee Ship, not shout it. 
Certainly—but do they: When I took it with a class of boys recently and 
suggested they should get their music master to teach them the tune, they 
told me that he never taught them that kind of song. Again, many folk- 
songs have inferior tunes (just as many good folk-tunes have inferior words), 
and there are quite a number for which no suitable tune appears to have 
survived. 

Many folk-songs are nothing but more ‘grown-up’ nursery rhymes, or 
else ‘junior’ ballads; and if we teach children to speak Hey diddle diddle and 
Sir Patrice Spens, why on earth should they not also speak The Wraggle 
Taggle Gypsies or Widdecombe Fair if they do not happen to sing them to their 
traditional tunes? Some teachers assume that all these great folk-songs are 
sung in primary schools. I can only suggest that they conduct an informal 


inquiry among local schools. 
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Some collections of English folk-songs containing poems suitable for children 

SONGS OF THE WEST, by S. Baring-Gould. [ Methuen, 1905, Parts I and II*; Part III, 4s.; Part IV, 
5s 

ENGLISH FOLK SONGS,* by Cecil Sharp. [Novello 

ENGLISH FOLK SONGS FOR SCHOOLS, by S. Baring-Gould and Cecil Sharp. [Curwen, 1907, Vocal 
Edition, 2s. 9d. Piano Edition, 7s. 6d. 

THE OXFORD SONG BOOK. [Oxford University Press, Vols. I and I, 10s. each. 

NURSERY-SONGS OF THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS, by Cecil Sharp. [ Novello, 1921, 2 


THE SHANTY BOOK, by R. R. Terry. [Curwen, 1921, Parts I and II. Vocal Edition, 2s. 3d. Piano 
Edition, 8s. 6d. 


* Out of print. 
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THE NEXT YEAR’S WORK 


READERS WHO have had occasion to consult the War Damage Bill may 
have come across the following: 

For the purposes of the preceding paragraphs of this part of this Schedule, the 
proportion appropriate, as at any date, to a tenancy which, at that date, has still to run 

riod specified in the first column of the Table set out in Part II of this Schedule 
is the proportion oe in relation to that period in that one of the succeeding 

ns of the Table which corresponds with the proportion which the rent payab sle 
under the tenancy bears to the value of the land comprised therein. 

One cannot blame only the civil service for the obscurity of that; there 
must have been something wrong with the education of the thousands of 
people who write in this way, and perhaps of the millions who put up with it. 

For various reasons the ability to write clearly and read with understanding 
is not common at present; and an improvement in the general reading cap- 
city is especially to be desired. Education cannot deal with the causes of in- 
fective communication, but it can break in at one pointto make many readers 





more conscious about what they take in, and better equipped to deal with it. 
The problem is one which concerns every teacher of English, and the work 
suggested in our Criticism in Practice series has been aimed to help with it. 
[he reading sheets we have issued together with these articles in the last two 
years—somewhat tentatively, in the case at least of the B sheets—have been 
designed as material to help teachers in their efforts to turn our more adequate 
and independent readers. ! 

[he A sheets are planned for sixth form and tutorial class use, and the B 
sheets for learners of any age; we find that the latter, though prepared with 
the less able 15 and 16 year olds in mind, have been utilised with a bewild- 
ering range of pupils, from 11 year olds to adults. 


‘The Reading sheets contain the exercises printed in the article in the magazine, 
plus two or three others, on which notes are given in the teachers’ notes at the end 
he magazine (p. 64 of this issue). The sheets, which are available only to sub- 
scribers to the magazine, are Is. 6d. a fy and 6s. a dozen per series of four issues. 
ease say whether A or B is required when ordering. A specimen sheet will be sent 





request. They are available from THE USE OF ENGLISH, Chatto and Windus, 40, 
im IV Street, London, W.C.1. 
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. . Pr "es = . . ‘ , ‘ , 1- 
This year the series of four Criticism in Practice Parts ‘A’ and ‘A’ reading 
sheets are arranged in the form of an introduction to the adequate reading 


of poetry and prose. While this involves some discussion of the technique of 


writing—how various effects are gained—it leads inevitably to considerations 

of value. In fact such abstractions as one makes in divisions like this are only 

relevant in so far as they do relate to judging quality. The headings we pro- 
pose for the four articles and sheets are 

1. Comprehension 

Six passages, which represent various difficulties of meaning, and 

different kinds and levels of writing. In using these passages we shall 

be concerned simply with the meaning—these passages may reappear 

later sheets in this series, in relation to other characteristics of 


writing, and related considerations of value. 


2. Complexity 
Intended to lead to discussion of effects gained by complexity; where 
is complexity justified? Examples of compression in verse and prose. 
3. Simplicity 


Neither ‘complexity , nor ‘simplicity j by themselves indicate gu LIT 








simplicity may have great force (as in Wordsworth, ‘A slumber did 
my spirit seal’, for instance). 

4. Movement 
The relation between ‘internal’ and ‘external’ rhythm and move- 
ment: i.e. the rhythm of poetry is not simply a matter of “schemes, 
but the movement of the living verse in relation to the ‘plan’ which 
is only an abstract conception. 

We may also produce during the year an additional A sheet consisting 0 
passages of scientific writing; this will ‘ee outside the series. 

Part ‘B’ will, of course, consist of much easier work. But with begin- 
ners as with the sixth form, it is prerequisite that the teacher should himself 
have gained on his own some experience and skill in the type of work to be 
done. We are anxious to make it quite clear that the reading sheets do not 
embody a new recipe, and that they are not a labour-saving device. They do 
aim at supplying material which can help the teacher pass on to his pupils his 
own reading capacity, acquired through steading such cor. as those listed at 
the end of this note. A reading background of this kind is pre-supposed in the 
working-out of the sheets, and to use them in school without such a back- 
ground is likely to lead to confusion. No uniform method of use can be 
prescribed, and every user must work out his own technique to fit the ability 
of his pupils—though we hope to include some hints and cautions in the next 
issue. Plenty of guidance should be provided for beginners, to give them 
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confidence; there is nothing more frustrating than to be obliged to produce 
an answer to a curt unhelpful question on what appears to be a most intract- 
able passage. 

In the series of four Parts ‘B’ prepared for this year, we shall deal first with 
communication at the simpler levels of writing, and then with the two uses 
of language, as outlined in the introduction to IX B on page 41. These 
two threads will be kept going throughout the series; in each of them there 
will be two poems, and in the third and fourth sheets there will be some 
imple work on imagery in poetry, but approached by way of slang and the 
imagery of everyday speech. 

Criticism in Practice articles and reading sheets for the coming year are 
being prepared by the Editorial Board. 
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WHAT A WORD! by A. P. Herbert Methuen, 9s. 6d 
PLAIN WORDS by Sir Ernest Gowers. H.M.S.O., 2s. od 
RAIGHT AND CROOKED THINKING by R. H. Thouless English Universities Press, 6s. od 
AND CRITICISM by Raymond Williams. [Frederick Muller, 1950, 7s. 6d 
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PART A’ 
REPORT ON VIli 4y R. R. PEDLEY 


ONE CORRESPONDENT found Exercise I ‘rather obvious and perhaps also a 
little stale, being merely another of the stock Elizabethan Romantic compari- 
sons. The fact that this reaction is possible is perhaps a tribute to the work 
done in this field during the last twenty years: there was nothing stock about 
it when the present writer first tried it out—some fifteen years ago! Even 
now, moreover, as other reports make clear, the sort of poetry represented 
vem B often has a strong appeal for Sixth formers. Though the general 
recognition of Poem A’s authorship meant that a preference for it was 
generally stated, there were clear signs that but for bardolatry the vote would 
often have gone the other way. Some of the reasons given for A’s superiority 
suggested an attribution of qualities present rather in B than in A—‘The first 
poem sounds more agreeable’—and an inability to appreciate what the 
Shakespearean use of language means—‘Shakespeare is more philosophical 
and abstract, the second is more concrete... Shakespeare uses abstract 
qualities such as Time for his metaphors.’ It was one of these readers who 
could not help admiring the imagery of the second’ and thought that 
“Though rosy lips... ’’ does not present a pleasant picture, though one 
can forgive it for the immortal “Love’s not Time’s fool’”.’ Another reader 
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from this group thought that Poem B has the greater imaginative Tange 
because “more imagination is needed in reading it than in the first”. In a 
Fifth form, a number of pupils condemned A because it was ‘obscure’, 
Others found A straightforward and matter-of-fact. 

Where bardolatry had not affected the reading, there was, as usual, greater 
ease in dismissing the weak poem than in appreciating the better. In the words 
of one correspondent: “The boys, with a good eye for faults, had no hesitation 
in finding the second poem less convincing . . . They were less happy about 
the memorability and the greater imaginative range of the first poem which 
I thought did not make a very great appeal.’ There were many intelligent 
remarks about B: “The second wrote for writing’s sake’; ‘the imagery of the 
second poem appears obvious, it is sugary’; “The second poem compared with 
the first seems rather birthday-cardish’; ‘B is hankering after poetry’; B is 
‘not suggestive only vague . . . it is remote’. Those who were encouraged to 
read A closely realised the actu: lity of the language and the ‘living-voice’ 
modulations of the rhythm. One girl spoke of the ‘bold opening lines’ based, 
she said, ‘on the askings i in Church’ and noted the logical development of 
thought in precise statement. 

Exercise II was attempted by only a few groups: it was found by one cor- 
respondent a better test of reading ability than either of the other two exerc- 
ses for it ‘clearly divided the superficial readers from those possessing powers 
of penetration and balanced judgment’. Certainly, opinion was evenly 
divided and there is no doubt that the Lamb posturings are still popular. This 
may well be because of the continued prescribing of the Essays for examina- 
tions—one form, a correspondent reported, ‘felt they were being disloyal in 
criticising (b)’. A more fundamental reason is no doubt the taste—still, it 
seems, ingrained—for ostentatious decoration (the objection to the archi- 
tecture of the Memorial Theatre at Stratford is not without its 1951 parallels 
and the readiness to respond to appeals to what one reader called “the vague 
and sentimental emotions’. Cobbett’s plainness was found dull, his directness 
of utterance ‘in bad taste’, his purpose merely to give information (a bad 
thing, it was felt). Lamb showed ‘a more vivid imagination’; the passage 
was ‘full of strong feeling’-—because apparently, Lamb said it was!—and 
because it was written in a ‘highly-coloured style, in accordance with his 
mood’. 

Those who preferred Cobbett brought to their judgment some acute 
perceptions: “Of these two passages (a) gives a clearer picture of what is 
described because it is not written subjectively as the second passage 1, 
instead the writer is intent on telling the world the exact details of geography 
and travel between London and Reigate. This passage also shows the greater 
honesty of purpose and method because though somewhat prejudiced, he 
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looks at the land as it really is and not as it affects or pleases him... The 
second merely expresses the writer’s personal feelings for a place but the first 
is of public interest, being a clear and useful summary of the land between 
London and Reigate, and one written for the benefit of others and not as a 
personal outburst.’ B was ‘cluttered up with adjectives’; its vocabulary was 
unnecessarily studied; manner was certainly the writer’s chief interest. A’s 
observation of significant detail was contrasted with B’s search for ‘the most 
impressive phrase’; A’s feelings seemed serious because they were ‘worthy’, 
B just wanted to “parade his eccentricity’. 

One conclusion from this exercise—which evidently enabled our corres- 
pondents to make some important points—is that more plain prose of the 
Cobbett—or George Sturt—variety should be read in school and many fewer 
‘Essays of Modern Masters’. Lynd, Lucas, Gardiner, Priestley (the essayist), 
Chesterton and Milne should surely at last be seen for what they are, and the 
time now given to reading them devoted to writers who will not lead the 
young to consider writing as an exhibition of tricks, or a display of glib 


racetlousness. 


FURTHER WORK: IX 


Ir HAS seemed suitable in a series designed to provide a simple introduction 
to the adequate reading of verse and prose, to begin with the problem of 
straightforward comprehension. What, quite simply, do the words mean? 
What is the author getting at? Unless one can understand on this elementary 
level, one is unlikely to get very much out of any but the most incantatory 
kind of literature (people who can get anything out of some Swinburne, for 
instance, are not likely to bother about a matter like comprehension). 

And yet, what seems a reasonable enough starting-point for the series is 
really anything but ‘straightforward’ and ‘simple’. When faced with the 
oad-sign HALT: MAJOR ROAD AHEAD, one either comprehends or 
perishes: the words are as plain and forthright as they can be, and they mean 
exactly what they say. On the other hand, the words ‘Bare ruin’d choirs 
where late the sweet birds sang’ have various kinds and layers of meaning 
which make them hard to comprehend for all the obviousness of their surface 
sense. ““What do these words mean?” one might ask a class, and receive a 
bewildered reply that they mean just what they say: “Once upon a time 
some birds used to sing sweetly in these choirs which are now bare and in 
ruins’. But is that, in fact, the meaning? Why ‘birds’: Surely birds do not 
usually sing in choirs? Does this mean that ‘sweet birds’ is a way of saying 
‘choristers’? Or does it mean that, now the choirs are ruined, birds have taken 
the place of choristers, that nature has taken over now that man has left? Or 
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is it possible that the birds are to be taken literally, but that the ‘bare ruin’d 
choirs’ stand for a clearing in the wood, the towering trees with their bare 
branches resembling the delicate ribs and fan-vaulting of gothic architecture 
so that the time suggests the passage of the seasons in nature? Moreover, quite 
apart from this question of literal meaning, in what way is the total meaning 
affected by the movement of those three opening words, ‘bare ruin’d ch irs’, 


with their enormously long vowels? Do they not seem to convey a sense of 


vast emptiness, of hollow space, as if any sound would be enormously ampli- 
fied in reverberating echoes but that there is absolutely no sound to be hea 


t 


And what of their contrast in movement and sound with the latter half of 


the line, with its short sounds and its t’s and s’s: 

The fault with the preceding analysis is that it has concentrated on a single 
line out of its context, and one would usually recommend that any search for 
meanings would start with the larger pattern of sense rather than the detailed 
image of a line long. None the less, it has perhaps indicated the fact that one 
cannot really detach literal meaning from other kinds of meaning, for it may 
well be that a start with the literal sense of a passage quickly involves one in 
disentagling complex effects that take one far beyond the dictionary. It is this 
consideration that should make one very wary of the paraphr ase or of the 


Lamb’s tale, unless, of course, the passage of prose or verse is difficult only 


because it is muddled or over-involved. Indeed, this is precisely the value of 


comprehension work, that it indicates in what respect the meaning is hard and 
what kind of further elucidation (if any) the passage requires. 
Superficially, the six passages contained on the accompanying Reading 
Sheet are difficult to understand; indeed that is the point of them. But their 
difficulties are of different kinds and intentions and moreover they are not all 
equally worth tussling with. It should be gone at the outset that they are 
meant for sixth form use—candidates for the “A” level of General Certificate 
should be able to deal with most of them, for te are the kind of thing that 
will be found in scholarship papers, in general and English papers at “A” 
level, and in public examinations such as that for the Civil Service Executive 


Grade. Let us, at any rate, look briefly at two of them: 


| 


I had hitherto seen only one side of the Academy, the other being appropriated to 
the Advancers of speculative Learning; of whom I shall say something when I have 
mentioned one illustrious Person more, who is called among them the unit 
Artist. He told us, he had been Thirty Years employing his Thoughts for the Improve- 
ment of human Life. He had two large Rooms full of wonderful curiosities, and Fifty 
Men at work. Some were condensing Air into dry tangible Substance, by extracting 
the Nitre, and letting the aqueous or fluid Particles percolate; others softening Marble 
for Pillows and Pin-cushions; others petrifying the Hoofs of a living Horse to preserve 
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them from foundring. The Artist himself was at that Time busy upon two great 


Designs: the first, to sow Land with Chaff, wherein he affirmed the true seminal 


Virtue to be contained, as he demonstrated by several Experiments which I was not 
skilful enough to comprehend. The other was, by a certain Composition of Gums, 
Minerals, and Vegetables outwardly applied, to prevent the Growth of Wool upon 
two young Lambs; and he hoped in a reasonable Time to propagate the Breed of 
nake l Sheep all over the Kingdom. 

This passage from Gulliver (Laputa, ch. V), which is considerably easier 
han the others, presents two kinds of difficulty. In the first place some of the 
words and phrases may be obscure: the Advancers of Speculative Learning, the 
aqueous or fluid Particles percolate, petrifying, foundring (“fall from overwork, 
‘ollapse, fall lame, stick fast in bog, etc.’’). Thus one’s first question, in setting 
this passage for comprehension work, might be designed to clear up such 
uncertainties as these. This question, however, would very quickly lead 
me to ask what the author is driving at, for as one looks through to the end of 


the passage, it becomes plain that the ‘difficult’ words are there only to con- 
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“where do you first notice that the real intention is different from the 


- to the general effect of portentous nonsense. Thus one is led on to 


apparent intention?” Probably at softening Marble, for here the ironic inten- 


tion becomes plain. By the time one reaches the Composition designed to 


nreve 


ment 


nt 


the Growth of Wool, the meaning or purpose of the passage has 


me obvious and can now be pointed by bringing out such earlier key- 
ases as universal Artist, Thirty Years employing his Thoughts for the Improve- 


of human Life, great Designs. Thus the real meaning turns out, in this 


¢ 


passage of Swift, to lie behind the surface appearance of the words, in the 


Writer's ironic intention. 


By way of contrast, consider this poem from Songs of Experience: 


] 


lower except in the sense that the sunflower acts as a symbol of human 


II 


Ah, Sun-flower! weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the Sun, 
Seeking after that golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done: 


Where the Youth pined away with desire, 
And the pale Virgin shrouded in snow 
Arise from their graves, and aspire 

Where my Sun-flower wishes to go. 


va voce questions should quickly elicit that the poem is not about a sun- 
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longing and aspiration. How is this symbol established? In which line is it 
immediately apparent as a symbol? In what way does it count the steps of the 
sun? In the second verse, one should make sure that the grammar of pined is 
understood: the verb is arise, and pined, and shrouded are participles. Also 
Where has the sense of to go whither. The poem is deceptively simple, and this 
first examination will lead the class to enquire how the movement of the 
lines creates a feeling of what they mean. 

In this way comprehension work becomes (or leads to) something more 
complex and above all more exciting than the word usually signifies. It 


quickly involves reading with all one’s senses and on all possible levels of 


meaning. 

(We would be glad to have reports from teachers on lessons taken with the 
Criticism in Practice examples. They should reach us by 2nd October. For details 
of the Criticism in Practice Reading Sheets see page 33). 


PART B’ 
REPORT ON VIII 4y DENYS THOMPSON 


THE REPORTS received this time on Part “B’, though few, covered a wide range 
of age and types of school, and were as usual most interesting to read; we are 
grateful to those who sent in accounts of work done. Especially valuable are 
those reports in which the work of pupils is summarised and illustrated with 
quotations. 

Miners seems to have been found the most useful example. Boys of twelve 
in a C stream (at a London grammar school) appear to have liked the poem 
and to have made some headw ay in understanding it. Girls of eleven (ata 
school in the Midlands) produced, for their ages, most intelligent comments: 


‘“Smothered’, “steam phantoms’. “simmer”, “old cauldron” 

these help to build up a feeling of steaming marshes and sultry heat.’ 
‘Low, sly, lives’ was found particularly exciting, with its suggestion of 
‘crawling prehistoric monsters’ against swampy forests; ‘wry’ and ‘writhing’ 
were ‘regarded with horror and made a strong impact’. Irrelevant precon- 
ceptions were rare: ‘I do not like this poem; to me poetry should always 
dwell on a pleasant subject’. 

The comments of these very young children were not inferior to those of 
boys, 144 to 16}, in an inde pendent school. The prose meaning was taker 
well: ‘w rithing’ and ‘sly lives’ again went home. But others found the voca 
bulary ‘odd’, and the whole poem ‘a bit muddling and confusing’, and even 
‘pompous —comments which betray a lack of readiness to meet the poet 
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half-way. In most schools the transition from miners to soldiers was generally 
missed, except in the case of a thirteen-year old girl: “He thinks of those who 
dig trenches and “mine” for the sake of Peace and who find an individual 
Peace in Death’. From the same source came the sensitive comment: “To 
give the impression that, ever since its creation, coal has been connected with 
suffocation and lack of air, the poet first describes, using alliteration, “the 
smothered ferns and the frond forests’’ of prehistoric Britain. Then later this 
connects with “wry sleep” and “miners writhing for air’”’.’ 

On the whole the lighthouse passages produced less interesting work, 
probably owing to the inadequacy of the introduction that appeared in 
thes¢ pages, but some relevant notes came from a Scottish school, the first 
passage being described as ‘concise and to the point’, ‘precise’, ‘a strictly 
impartial notice in legal language,’ while of the second it was said it ‘is much 
more personal and homely’, and “Descriptive adjectives play an important 
part in passage B, but in the first they are almost negligible’. 

The Highway Code Pair was perhaps too easy, if it were a matter merely of 
picking the winner. The giving of reasons is what mattered here, and some 
apt de tailed comments were produced, for example, by boys in a grammar 
school in a south-eastern suburb. 

May we add that occasional comments from half a dozen schools are even 
more valuable than six consecutive reports from one school; we mention 
this, not to appear ungrateful for regular help, but to encourage new users to 


send in their notes. 


FURTHER WORK : IX 


IN THE series of four which have been planned for this school year, we shall 
deal first with communication at a simple level (Ex. I), and then—again at a 
simple level—with two functions of language (the ‘scientific’ use which pre- 
sents 5 innit. the ‘emotive’ use which plays on the reader’s feelings). 
In each sheet we shall try to present some poems within the range of young 
readers, both to encourage understanding of the means adopted by poets and 
also if F possible to undermine some current prejudices against poetry. The 
whole sheet is not intended for use in one session; in the present sheet for 
example, I should not be used in the same period as II and III. There will be 
turther but less easy examples of the kinds given in I, II and III to carry fur- 
ther the work started in this first sheet of the year. There will be continuity 
over the series, but not within a single sheet. 


I (a) Only a comparatively small proportion of the public avail themselves of the 
facilities for boating where any manual exercise is involved, with the result that, in 
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some instances, boat letters who had hoped to let a good number of their boats when 
the fine weather set in found that they had registered boats in excess of the demand. 


I (b) Few people row or punt because most people dislike exertion, and not so 


many boats were let as the owners had expected. 


I (a) is an extract from a Thames Conservancy report (quoted by the 
Observer), and I (b) presents the same information, but briefly. One approach 
is to read both and ask for comment; it should soon be clear that the con- 
tent is the same in each, and the question can then be asked whether I (a 
gains anything except length by using more words. It is possible at this 


point to introduce some discussion on the need for economy in most writing. 


I (c) My intentions to invade the larder were frustrated owing to the apartment 
being occupied by several members of the canine persuasion. Being anxious to retain 


my nether extremities in a state of preservation, I vacated the apartment In questi n. 


Next I (c)—part of the written statement of a burglar at Surrey Quarter 
Sessions some years ago—may be read and comments invited. If they are 
not forthcoming, the meaning of ‘members of the canine persuasion’ should 
be sought, and a ten word version of the whole made. Finally the question 
arises, why did he write like this? At this point the inexperienced will need 
a change to other work. 


I (d) It is understood that it is occasionally possible to induce a horse to approach 
water, whether static or flowing; and there is no objection in principle to this pro- 
cedure being adopted. It is pointed out however, that such tractability on the part of 
the animal is not necessarily associated with an inclination to slake its thirst, and it 
must be recognised that, in the event of any reluctance to do so being manifested, no 
efforts to bring about a reconsideration of this attitude are likely to be rewarded with 
success. 

-=s 

I (c) Persons normally resident in buildings wholly or partly constructed of glass or 


other vitreous substance should bear constantly in mind the potential repercussions of 


stone projection. 


as ready-made guides, comments or consolation, their unreliability and 
obsolescence (‘spare the rod...’), the common quality of brevity that 
result from the wearing away of superfluity. It may be as well to bring in 
‘You can take a horse to water . . .’ and ‘People in glass houses . . .’ A related 


.. 
exercise will be to find modern equivalents for outdated proverbs; we do not 


have much opportunity nowadays of swapping horses in midstream or of 


letting anything jump out of the frying pan into the fire. Now the sheets 
(if you use them) can be dealt out and I (d) and (ec) read; and it should not 
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take long to elicit that they are proverbs, as they might be written by, say, 
a civil servant. (They are quoted from The Daily Telegraph.) 


II (a) Radiator clip, hair-ribbon, rubber hose, green tie, permanent way, super- 
charged, Devon County Council, cream separator, foreign stamps. 


II (b) Luxury coach, super-cinema, Devon teas, Olde Englishe Jam, permanent 
wave, 100 per cent pure, guaranteed genuine, Hollywood haircream, cream ices, 
foreign Competition. 


Examples II and III introduce the two uses of language mentioned above. 
The adjectives in group II (a) give information; ‘supercharged’ distinguishes 
a particular kind of car from an ordinary one, ‘Devon C.C.’ on a signpost 
means you are in the county, and tells you where to complain if the finger- 
post is inaccurate. Those in II (b), on the other hand, are designed to make 
you think better, but without good reason, of the coach, the cinema, the tea; 
they tell you nothing about the nouns they qualify. And so on: the aim is to 
create favourable feeling towards the object (‘permanent’ wave is perhaps a 


border-line case). The lists can easily be extended. 


III (a) The Rex grasscutter has a 100 cc. Pearce two-stroke engine, with kick-start 
and flywheel ignition. Any fault due to defective manufacture will be repaired free 


for two years after purchase. There are service agents in most towns. 


Ill (b) The Classic lawnmower is powered by a sturdy and reliable unit, specially 
made for it by a well-known firm; it gives flip-of-the-finger starting, steady perfor- 
mance and exceptionally long life. Care-free mainterance is a feature of this popular 


model. 


Ill should be used soon after II. In III (a) and (b) we have two simple 
examples in which it is necessary to examine the writer’s intention. The pair 
is not quite parallel with II (a) and (b). Ill (b) contains vague expressions of 
approval, whereas (a) is informative. As compared with I (a) and (b), 
which say the same thing at different lengths, but without any special motive, 
III (a) and (b) do not come to the same thing. 


We would be glad to have reports from teachers on lessons taken with the 
Criticism in Practice examples. They should reach us by 2nd October. For details 


of the Criticism in Practice Reading sheets see page 33.) 











CORRESPONDENCE 


KIPLING’S POETRY 


Ir 1s strange that in a periodical devoted to the cultivation of good English 
you can print such an example of muddled thinking and deliberately dis- 
honest writing as the review by Mr. James Reeves of some Kipling poems in 
Vol. II. Number 3. 

His opening remark with its appearance of witty profundity “‘Somebody— 
was it Beachcomber—described Wagner as “the Puccini of Music’. Kipling 
might be called the G. K. Chesterton of poetry’, is meaningless. The state- 
ment by Beachcomber, who is not a musical authority but a jester, was 
probab sly intentionally silly, are we to deduce the same about the succeedir ng 
remark, which appears to have no connexion with it, and as C hesterton 
himself was a poet to be logically absurd: 


The sneer implied in the next sentence rebounds on its author, for if 


Kipling was at this best in writing for children, then he is the person we need 
in school. He surely is the one poet who most clearly provides the qualities 
set forth in your editorial: ‘simple writing: adult tone: action in the story: 
short description only, and much dialogue’. 

The next statement delivered ex cathedra, ‘It was not on the whole 
favourable day for poetic taste when Mr. Eliot published his admiration of 
Kipling’ is almost a stock example of dishonest writing: the assumption of 
an Olympian authority as arbiter of taste, instead of a critical evaluation. 

The most damnable statement of all however is the deliberate lie ‘this is 
best taken as one of Old Possum’s practical jokes’. Your reviewer is per- 
fectly aware that Eliot intended and still intends his work as serious criticism, 
and the attempt to lower his authority as a critic, by using a semi-humorous 
nick-name is a tactic of the gutter press. The use of the word ‘ spoof’ is another 
deliberate lie, as your reviewer knows. The patriotism of Kipling may have 
been shallow and sentimental it was certainly not sham. 

Mr. Reeves is an expert at using emotionally toned adjectives which avoid 
the necessity for thought, though one would have thought that ‘ounce of 
sentimentality, cheap rhetoric, thread-bare language, patriotic propaganda’ 
had become rather hac kneyed combinations, particularly when one realizes 
they are merely the obverse of ‘sincere passion, moving oratory, laconic 
directness, nobility of thought’. They tell us much about the critic, little 
about the author, of whom T. S. Eliot wrote “They are best when read aloud 
and the ear requires no training to follow them easily. With this simplicity 
of purpose goes a consummate gift of word, phrase, and rhythm.’ 
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Surely Mr. Reeves is aware that petulance and prejudice are feeble sub- 
stitutes for clear critical analysis and thought: 

I do not expect you will publish this letter, the interests of coterie are 
usually more important than truth, but I would be obliged if you would 
suggest to Mr. Reeves that he read Dr. Thouless on Straight and Crooked 
Thinking. ROBERT G. FALLOWS 


Mr. Reeves replies: 
IN THE course of a serious review of some records of spoken verse, I made 
some passing remarks about Kipling’s poems and T. S. Eliot’s defence of 
him which Mr. Fallows objects to as ‘emotionally toned’ and not written in 
the language of critical analysis. He calls me ‘an expert at using emotionally 
toned adjectives’: this implies a familiarity with my writing which should 
have enabled him to give me the credit for being able to write the language of 
critical analysis when the occasion requires. The poems of Kipling are not, in 
my opinion, such an occasion. I would have been grateful to Mr. Fallows if 
he had offered any critical reasons for changing my feelings about them. I 
make fun of Eliot’s critical authority: Mr. Fallows reasserts it. If Dr. Thouless 
has anything to say about Kipling’s poems, that too I shall be only too glad 
to read. What Mr. Fallows offers, however, is a destructive attack on my 
remarks, using the weapons of popular semantics. But is his attack any less 
‘emotionally toned’ than my remarks? ‘Muddled thinking’, ‘deliberately dis- 
honest w riting’, ‘sneer’, ‘damnable statement’, ‘deliberate lie’, “gutter press’ ,— 
is this the language of critical analysis which I have to learn from Dr. Thouless? 

Che point of my first remark was that Kipling was no better as a poet than 
Chesterton. I might have substituted Henry Newbolt. If Mr. Fallows thinks 
these poets good, then he and I have no common ground on which to argue 
our differences of taste, except at great length.1 Next, I am accused of 
‘sneering’ when I say that ‘Kipling was at his best when writing stories for 
children’. This is not a sneer. I hold good writers for children, of whom there 
are very, very few, in high honour. But I think that in writing for adults 
Kipling strayed from his proper field, and this is often fatal to writers. I was 
brought up on Just So Stories, and I still think it one of the few inspired books 
for children. That is one reason why poems like Danny Deever grieve me. 
My description of this poem as ‘spoof’ is ‘another damnable lie’. “Spoof” is a 
word of respectable age, meaning (according to the O.E.D.) ‘a hoax’—and 
that is just how Danny Deever strikes me—as a poem which tries to give the 
impression of a depth of meaning which simply is not there, described in 
language quite outside the range of those into whose mouths it is put. 

‘To pursue the disagreement further he could begin by reading Mr. Leavis’ New 
Bearings in English Poetry and Mr. Graves’ The Common Asphodel. 
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In answering my concrete objections to Kipling’s recorded poems, Mr. 
Fallows does not commit himself to any concrete expressions of defence, 
Perhaps it would be more helpful to look at a few lines of one of these poems 
and then decide whether it represents ‘sentimentality, cheap rhetoric and 
threadbare language’ or, obversely, ‘sincere passion, moving oratory, laconic 
directness’ and so on. 

The days are sick and cold, and the skies are grey and old 
And the twice-breathed airs blow damp; 
And I'd sell my tired soul for the bucking beam-sea roll 
Of a black Bilbao tramp, 
With her load-line over her hatch, dear lass, 
And a drunken Dago crew 
And her nose held down on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail 
From Cadiz south on the Long Trail—the trail that is always new. 


Note that the skies are condemned, like the sick days, for being ‘old’; but 
when the Trail is described as ‘old’, that is another matter. ‘I'd sell my tired 
soul’: if he has sold his soul, with what, may one ask, is he to enjoy the new 
sensations of which he is going in search? If the ‘damp’ air of England is 
objectionable, much of the voyage, it seems, will be even wetter. What are 
the advantages of travelling in an overloaded Portuguese tramp-steamer with 
a drunken Dago crew? Now who, one is entitled to ask, would think and 
write like this? For it may be objected that this is not meant to be sense, but 
only the unorganized yearning for adventure of a simple, romantic soul (a 
soul, by the way, who more than once shows close familiarity with the 
language of the Bible). This vague and pointless wanderlust seems to me an 
unworthy subject for serious poetry and not deserving of adult attention— 
certainly not of inclusion in an anthology which as yet lacks most of the really 
great poets. 

I have long been an admirer of T. S. Eliot’s creative and critical work, but 
I have not regarded his critical judgments as infallible since I published, over 
twenty years ago, an article disputing his statement that Hamlet is ‘almost 
certainly an artistic failure’. My reference to ‘Old Possum’ should recall the 
author of the Book of Practical Cats, which I regard as a creative lapse, just as 
I regard the advocacy of Kipling as a critical lapse—inspired, I suspect, bya 
desire to escape from the atmosphere of obscurity and intellectuality which 
has surrounded Eliot’s name and work, largely as a result of his own per- 
fectly sound and valuable methods. In my review I tried to say this briefly, 
but evidently without success. 

Eliot attempts to justify Kipling’s poems on the ground that they are to 
be judged not by ordinary poetic standards, but by standards peculiarly 
applicable to ‘ballad poetry’. I cannot fully argue the case here; I say only 
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47 
that it seems to me fallacious. Much of what he claims in Kipling’s defence 
fits very well the poems of Ella Willcox. Pedestrian narrative ballads are one 
thing, but ballads like Thomas R Rhymer, The Daemon Lover, The Twa Corbies, 
and many others stand among the very greatest poems by whatever critical 
standards one applies. I cannot see that the Barrack-Room Ballads are 
ballads in this sense at all. To me they are essays in the most blatant vulgarity 
carried out by a soul who in himself was not vulgar but who was betrayed 
into vulgarity perhaps by the desire for a quick popular success. Why this 
should have been so I cannot discuss here. I can only refer those interested 
to Benda’s La Trahison des Clercs and Edmund Wilson’s The Wound and the 
Bow. JAMES REEVES 


BOOKS ABOUT SHAKESPEARE 
Mr. Brirron’s Stocktaking article on Books about Shakespeare raises a number 
of interesting questions. I should like to comment briefly on his general 

classification of interpretative critics and critical movements. 
| agree that what we can see being worked out in the last half-century is a 
new and juster conception of Shakespeare’s work as poetic drama, but Mr. 
Britton’s attempted reconciliation between the various approaches seems to 
me a little facile and unconvincing. Perhaps the treatment of Bradley is a 


focal point here. Did he really avoid the dangers of his ‘freedom’ to the extent 
suggested? His assumptions seem to me much more conditioned by his 
period than Mr. Britton implies: as the culmination of the movement which 
begins with Maurice Morgann he looks for ‘truth to life’ in a sense quite 
other than that of Johnson seeking ‘just representation of general nature’. 
‘Truth to life’ is a phrase susceptible of many interpretations: with Bradley 
it is to be seen in the context of late nineteenth century naturalism. He 
demands, and finds (with what may sometimes be penetration, but is often 
mere ingenuity), the kind of logic and consistency of action and motive 
that was the aim of the drama of his own day. The chief limitation of his 
theoretical approach (it did not always completely limit his practice) was 
the separation of drama and poetry: the assumption that poetry was some- 
hing added to a prose structure, rather than the medium in which the whole 
conception was embodied. The emergent modern view I take to be that 
nile m is only one theatrical convention among others, that the pre- 
sentation of characters speaking poetry implies other non-naturalistic conven- 
tions and that the principle of organization of Shakespeare’s drama is poetic. 
ir. Britton suggests that we must all pass through the stage of Bradley’s 
assumptions and that a beginner will challenge the play he is reading with 
‘questions of motive and consistency in a truth-to-life context’. I think that 
this ignores the question to what extent readers are conditioned into a 
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naturalistic approach by teaching methods. Certain broad issues of consis- 
tency and motive may arise naturally, but my experience is that the desire 
for complete naturalistic logic of the Bradleyan type has to be learned. (Mr, 
Salingar has noted that boys are suspicious of attempts by adults to treat 
make-believe with the seriousness of reality). Again the question of the 
reader's ability to respond to poetry is crucial: a great deal of character- 
analysis based on logical inference and speculation involves treating the 
speeches of personae as prose. It ought not to be impossible to direct attention 
to the poetic effect of Shakespeare’s language from a very early stage. 

The professed followers of Bradley, therefore, seem to me rather less 
helpful to the teacher than Mr. Britton suggests. Granville Barker, on the 
other hand, does not stand out sufficiently in this account. His work is a 
much more useful starting point for Shakespeare study than Bradley's 
precisely because he remembers that all drama involves conventions and 
emphasizes the function of the verse. Where he falls short, I think, is in 
largely missing the fact that dramatic poetry often has other functions 
besides communicating characters and action. In general his shorter prefaces 
are more valuable than the longer ones, which seem rather spun-out to book 
length. 

I would suggest that Mr. Britton’s grouping confuses the issue somewhat 
by not distinguishing sufficiently between the largely negative work of 
Stoll, Schucking and the anti-romantic investigators of Elizabethan con- 
ventions on the one hand, and the critics who attempt some more positive 
approach through the dramatic poetry on the other. These often show the 
influence of T. S. Eliot's various discussions of poetic drama, which with 
their rejection equally of Swinburne and William Archer, have played a 
part in the formation of the modern attitude more important even than his 
essays directly on Shakespearian topics. 

I do not quite see why the progressive tendency to concentrate on the 
poet’s language need be described as ‘shrinking the scope of criticism’. 
Submission to the specific discipline of literary criticism (what can we say 
is actually ‘there’ in the words) is not really a limitation so much as a 
guarantee of relevance. Discrimination among the critics who make this 
approach must of course be in terms of the quality of their analysis. 

The method developed by Caroline Spurgeon was suggestive and valuable 
up to a point, and is seen at its best in the chapter on the tragedies epee 
in Shakespeare Criticism 1919-35). Its great defect was to consider imagery 
too mechanically and too much in abstraction from rhythm, tone and gen an 
poetic context; and unfortunately it is in this limited form that the study of 
imagery seems to have gained notoriety and even respectability. Wilson 
Knight’s concern with imagery, as Mr. Britton notes, is often more closely 
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related to a total imaginative response, in spite of his tendency to quasi- 
metaphysical abstraction. 

In my view the critics who have made most successful use of the approach 
through the poetry are L. C. Knights, F. R. Leavis and D. A. Traversi, who 
may be grouped together in spite of differences of opinion and of emphasis. 
It is not always realized that these critics deal with far more than the poetic 
surface and by no means reject the relevant wider human and moral issues. 
A partial reason for this may be Knights’s deliberate limitation of the scope of 
his analysis in the second part of How Many Children . . . but this should be 
taken with the remarks in the preface to Explorations and with the essay on 
Prince Hamlet. (See also his note on Antony and Cleopatra, in Scrutiny , Winter, 
1949). Leavis’s comments in Education and the University help to redress the 
balance in Macbeth, and his essays on Othello, Measure for Measure and the 
late plays provide further examples.! (Stewart, on the other hand, interpreting 
Leavis’s Othello essay as a kind of new anti-Bradleyan realism misses the 
constant stress on the poetry.) There is in all these critics a realization that the 
plays vary in their concern with psychology and motive and in their deliberate 
use of the conventional or symbolic; but they insist that a sensitive response 
to the dramatic poetry will suggest the proper approach in each case. D. A. 
Traversi’s work is seen to better advantage in his fuller essays in periodicals 
than in his small book (valuable as that is) where he has less room to develop 
his argument. Like Wilson Knight, though with more discipline and less 
abstraction, he is concerned to follow Mr. Eliot’s injunction to trace the 
pattern of Shakespeare’s work as a whole. To some extent these critics 
tend to be less understood and to have less influence than they might because 
of their economy of method and general output. 

In conclusion I should like to mention a few books which do not appear 
in Mr. Britton’s lists. There is the group of studies relating Shakespeare to 
the inalacsiaal climate of his period, including the work of Lily Campbell, 
Tillyard, Dover Wilson (on Falstaff) and—perhaps the most useful— 
Theodore Spencer’s Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. Related to these 
though drawing on a number of different tendencies is J. F. Danby’s mixed 
but stimulating Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Nature. A book which like so many 
others presses its thesis: too far but has a useful corrective value is Oscar J. 
Campbell’s Shakespeare’s Satire. A very full study of King Lear is to be found 
in "s B. Heilman’s This Great Stage. Finally a book which contains a useful 
summary of information and a critical section showing some awareness of 
modern trends is Henri Fluchére’s Shakespeare, Dramaturge Elisabethain: no 
English work has quite the same scope. R. G. COX 

‘These essays will be published in The Common Pursuit by F.R. Leavis, Chatto and 


Windus, 1951. 
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WE WOULD like to record with gratitude that such has been the support from 
readers of this journal, that nearly half the articles in the first two years were 
in the first instance proposed by teacher readers. Of some forty articles pub- 
lished, thirteen were originally proposed by their writers, and six came into 
our office unsolicited. The Editors commissioned twenty-one articles only. 
This takes no account of the many excellent reports sent in on Criticism in 


Practice exercises. 


ENGLISH AND BROADCASTING 


WE HAVE received from the B.B.C. their Annual Programme of School 
Broadcasts for the year 1951/2, and also two pamphlets on English and 
Broadcasting. These pamphlets are referred to in an article which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Two new features of the Programme deserve mention. There are additions 
to the range of excellent music broadcasts—timely reminders that, whatever 
English may be doing, Music continues to tackle the problem of actual 
teaching. There is also a series of Talks to Sixth Forms which “will demon- 
strate the need for a critical attitude towards newspapers, political reports, 
speeches and broadcasts’’. It is good to find the B.B.C. tardily recognizing 
the value of this kind of work. 


AN ESSAY IN CRITICISM 


ENGLISH POETRY: A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION, by F. W. Bateson. 
[Longmans, 10s. 6d.] 


One would wish strongly to recommend this book. Its excellencies are not 
easily come by. The extensive knowledge out of which it is written is used 
skilfully and unobtrusively, most of it in the service of Mr. Bateson’s very 
respectable kind of criticism. Many of the attitudes are salutary, and one 
would like to see Mr. Bateson supported in them (as he seems in some mea- 
sure to be supported as Editor of the magazine Essays in Criticism) by the 
majority of academics in England and America. 

Its anti- Romantic bias is powerful and direct: ‘Romantic poetry died of 
old age many years ago, and it is more than time that Romantic criticism also 
received its decent and final interment.’ He finds that Romantic poetic and 
critical convention ‘lingers on in the English papers of the Higher and School 
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Certificates, and the English Faculties of the Senior Universities’ —at Oxford 
in the criticism of Lord David Cecil and C. S$. Lewis, at Cambridge in that of 
F. L. Lucas. He insists that one begins with one’s contemporaries, since the 
‘dead poets did not write for us but for their own countries and their own 
generations’. For Mr. Bateson, the ‘man who is not prepared to understand 
the poetry of his own time must be incompetent to appreciate that of the 
past’. And he invokes Eliot’s key essay, “Tradition and the Individual Talent’. 
His later chapters on Romantic poetry, and on its extension into the Victorian 
age, enforce the clearly defined perspective of the early part of the book. (At 
the same time one must in all fairness admit that in his failure to assess the 
achievement of Eliot, Mr. Bateson appears to undermine his whole position). 

The general direction of the book is salutary in the same way. It is written 
out of a sense of audience: “As man, the political animal, is most himself in a 
selfless service to the community, so the community fulfills itself most com- 
pletely, not in war or commerce or religion or science... but in that 
assertion of its own idea, which constitutes poetry’. Mr. Bateson here 
employs, implicitly, the indispensable notion of the inherited English 
‘tradition’. The book was written, in part, to indicate the relation of certain 
poets to the major changes in the social, political, religious and cultural con- 
figurations of that tradition. 

There are other excellent things in the book—the Richards who counted 
profitably for literary criticism and pedagogy is brought up to date—but 
these appear to be Mr. Bateson’s major theses. Those theses stand or fall, 
however, on the basis of the demonstrations he offers in the latter half of the 
book—specific criticisms of poems by Chaucer, Wyatt, Milton, Waller, 
Swift, Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Lionel 
Johnson and W. H. Auden. Unfortunately, his instruments for literary 
analysis are so clumsy and reductive that to recommend them as models of 
practice for Sixth Form students, or for more advanced work in the training 
colleges and universities, is out of the question. 

First things first: since he fails, implicity, to perceive that a critic must 
first of all show that a poem is successfully realized as poetry, every analysis 
without exception illustrates— and only illustrates—aspects of major cultural 
change. Often Mr. Bateson’s attention to the poem is only perfunctory, 
whereas he will spend considerable space with ‘background,’ his real interest. 
He emerges in fact as a cultural historian using poetry as illustrative material, 
so that his book should be re-subtitled: ‘An Introduction to Social and 
Cultural History’. 

Following this bent, Mr. Bateson reduces consistently the fuller-bodied, 
subtle, intricate responsiveness that the better poetry demands into something 
that is not much more than literal meaning. A quick juxtaposition of the 
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latter half of L. C. Knights’ Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson—to mention 
but one book with a similar aim—is enough to indicate Mr. Bateson’s dis- 
qualifying limitations. Further, he fails to show whether the passage he 
chooses is characteristic of the author’s strength, nor does he have at his 
command the delicate skills of comparison that would fix the distinctive 
qualities of the authors he chooses. Again, he asserts qualitative superiority 
without ever offering the tough demonstration that such assertion neces- 
sitates, noticeably in his claims for Waller, Swift, Keats and Auden. It would 
seem that he has no workable criteria for determining degrees of quality in 
related writers and is therefore careful not to offer them. 
SEYMOUR BETSKY 


BOOKS I HAVE FOUND USEFUL: I 
(This is the first of a series of review of books published some time ago). 


GOOD AND BAD MANNERS IN ARCHITECTURE, by Trystan Edwards. 
[A. Tiranti Ltd., 72 Charlotte Street, W.1. 8s. 6d.] 


When a town or village has grace and unity, its good qualities may be due 
to an enlightened despot or authority, the fulfilment of local needs by local 
materials, or the influence of a common culture. Conversely the restless 
messiness of by-pass development, the ‘neither-town-nor-country’ (Mr. 
Williams-Ellis) express the lack of civilizing ideas in those who put up houses, 
cinemas, shops, garages, and signs. Coherence and decency, if attained, will 
be the outcome of more adequate social aims than social security and tele- 
vision for all. Education, which normally is only one of the means w he reby 
a culture is diffused, can make a limited contribution to the growth of more 
satisfying aims for society—a contribution which at present may take the 
form of focusing the efforts of men of good will. Teachers can offer their 
pupils more exacting standards and more vital ideas than the out-of-school 
environment can provide. At sixth form level in particular much can be 
done with a good library—and this is where Mr. Edwards’ book comes in, 
for it should be available to every candidate for the G.C. at advanced level. 
The ideas for which he has been campaigning for twenty or thirty years 
have certainly become widely accepted among architects and town- planners, 
but the value of this book is in its explicit aim to educate the layman so that 
in his turn he can demand civilized behaviour from the architects and planners 
who serve him. After noting that since Ruskin ‘architecture’ has meant to 
schoolmasters medieval church architecture, Mr. Edwards continues: 
Would it not show an even greater appreciation of architecture if the students were 
invited to examine the streets of the nearest town, to exercise their critical intelligence 


not upon the archaeological aspects of one particular type of building, but upon the 
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most modern buildings of all? I suggest that such an examination would be particularly 
fruitful if the standard of criticism adopted was that of good manners in architecture; 
the boys would find a theme which required no technical or archaeological knowledge 
for its discussion, and which would be an admirable stimulus to their sense of civic 
order. Heaven forbid that all these boys should acquire architectural ambitions, and 
desert their other studies, but while the profession might gain some very useful and 
talented recruits through this early stimulation of interest, the general public would 
also tend to be leavened with a considerable number of critics who would keep a keen 
watch on architectural activities. 

In a non-technical notice there is not space to show in detail how effectively 
Mr. Edwards sets up principles whereby the layman can make his criticism 
informed and effective. We need only add that the book (which is now in 
print again) has lost none of its force and topicality since it first came out 
in the ‘twenties. 

>.T. 


STORIES AND NOVELS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS FOR THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


The Discovery Readers [Harrap]: NO. 4. THE FATTEST BOY IN THE 
WORLD, by John Anderson [1s. 3d.]; NO. 5. SATURDAY MORNING, by 


John Anderson [1s. 3d.]; NO. 6. ANIMALS IN THE PICTURE, by John 


Anderson [1s. 3d.]; THE DISCOVERY READERS TEACHER'S BOOK, by 
2s. 6d.| The Falcon Nature Stories | Warne & Co.]: TAGGY 





THE RED FOX, by Lydia S. Eliott [1s.]; CREATURES OF A CANADIAN 
LAKE, by George Bettany [1s.]; CREATURES OF THE SNOWS, by George 
Bettany [1s.]; THE SECRET OF THE POOL, by Frank H. Hill [1s.]; BAwsE 
THE BADGER, by Gurney Slade [1s.] THE FIGHTING COCKS, by 
Margaret J. Baker [Pitman, 9d.| 
The Discovery Readers are planned to meet the needs of those pupils of ten 
to twelve years who are backward in reading. They treat topics within the 
experience, and appealing to the interests of, children of this type, and the 
presentation is designed to excite an immediate response in the mind of the 
young reader. The simple sentence predominates, and the vocabulary should 
offer the minimum of difficulty to children who have mastered the pre- 
liminaries of reading. At the end of every book the author presents the reader 
with three groups of exercises which are planned to test comprehension, to 
evoke and to guide an appreciation of sentence form. These booklets should 
prove popular. 

The Falcon Nature Stories have one element in common—the factual 
basis of the narrative; but the manner of telling varies markedly, particularly 
when the author himself intrudes. Suitable in the main for top Primary 
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children it is yet highly probable that the Secondary School would make 
mose use of some of them. They would make an admirable addition to the 
lists allocated for Combined Studies and Centres of Interest. Unfortunately 
there is an occasional suggestion of “writing down’, especially in attempts to 
interpret animal ‘conversation’, and sometimes too in general comment— 
‘a cruel farmer had burnt her (eagle’s) nest’. Creatures of a Canadian Lake 
suffers most from this weakness, but this apart the series conveys useful and 
stimulating information in simple, clear and pleasant form. Taggy and Bawse 
are both delightful, and The Secret of the Pool is a beautifully told tale which 
holds the attention from beginning to end, and offers much more than the 
simple natural facts which it reveals. 

The Fighting Cocks is in fairy tale vein and carries a maturity of humour 
which is quite unsuited to the age of children who would find pleasure in such 
make-belief. Its insincerity may be judged by the last sentence in the book— 
‘Then the four cocks crowed their salutation to the golden sun that was rising 
above the fields to wash the world with light.’ H. G. PARFITT 


NOVELS WITH ‘EXERCISES’ 


THE NIGGER OF THE ‘NARCISSUS’, by Joseph Conrad [Heinemann, 
3s. od., with guide by N. L. Clay.| 

SILAS MARNER, by George Eliot. [Heinemann, 3s. 6d., with guide by N. L. 
Clay. | 

JANE EYRE, by Charlotte Bronte. [Blackie, 3s. 6d., with exercises by J. C. 
Dent.| 


Those with unfortunate memories of forbidding school readers will be 
refreshed by the format of these re-issues—all slightly larger than pocket- 
size, neatly bound, clearly and unostentatiously printed. 

There is thankfully little in the Guides of Mr. Clay and only slightly more 
in the (less equivocal) ‘exercises’ of Mr. Dent to deaden the pupil-reader’s 
mind. As introductory material, the former’s sensible listing of the characters 
and his own chapter-titles is preferable to the latter’s retention of Charlotte's 
academically interesting but antique Prefaces; Mr. Clay, too, has an irritating 
love of the round bracket and the high-sounding generalization. Does the 
school mind think all, or nothing, has been said when he reads that Conrad's 
novel is a ‘nautical Everyman’? 

The aims and methods of both editors are similar; they are both striving 
for a simultaneous appreciation of the novel as a unit and an admiring aware- 
ness of detail, particularly in the writer’s technique. To these ends, Mr. Dent 
has three sets of exercises; those for General Study, mainly concerned with 
progress of plot and character-development; a forbidding series of vocabulary 
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lists which, though designed for the ‘young’, can only benefit the Latin 
linguist. If these exercises were thoroughly done, the consequent vocabul laries 
might make ‘opprobrium’ or ‘animadversion’ really necessary. Finally, there 
are close questions; on paragraph-construction, for example. These are, on 
the whole, good, though selection will prevent the futile use of the imagina- 
tion required to ‘consider what effect would be lost if this paragraph were 
omitted’. 

Mr. Clay’s material is more fresh and just as precise. His originality is not 
always relevant, as in his demand for a wood-cut of Silas sack-laden, but, 
especially in the Conrad he is obviously enthusiastic. His ‘Lives’ and pattern- 
answers on a selected character are orthodox, his questions on plot call for 
precise answers, but what startles is the quality of his own writing on Conrad’s 
beliefs, aims and technique, where his rigorous progress from precise point 
to precise illustration will offer an antidote to the vague commentaries which 
languish in the Upper School, and a similar quality in his Revision Questions, 


where there is excellent discussion material e.g. finding the purpose of 


antithetic sentences, evaluating images, or examining the rhythm of Conrad's 
periods. R. S. JOHNSTON 


HUCK, THE RIVER, AND MR. ELIOT 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, by Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain). Introduction by T. S. Eliot, O.M. [Cresset Press, 9s. 6d.| 


I came to this book without prejudice, for Huckleberry Finn was not on my 
schoolroom bookshelf, and now I read it for the first time. Some classics 
ought, perhaps, to be unobtrusively kept away from children, to reserve for 
them a few fresh literary joys in after life. Pe haps Mr. Eliot sees the book 
with greater clarity because he met it as a mature reader. I devoured it to the 
end, transported. Then I turned to the introduction. Here again was 
pleasure—pleasure in the language and shape of a piece of consummate art. 

Mr. Eliot claims that Huckleberry Finn is a masterpiece, the one full flower 
of Mark Twain’s genius. Huck Finn himself is ‘not unworthy to take a place 
with Ulysses, Faust, Don Quixote, Don Juan, Hamlet and other great dis- 
coveries that man has made about himself’. The River ‘makes the book a 
great book’. It has the symbolic force of Conrad’s Congo, but Mark Twain 
was a native of his river. Huckleberry Finn is a work of unconscious genius—a 
much greater book than the author knew he was writing. 

These are vast claims. What of Mark Twain’s prefatory notice:—‘Persons 
attempting to find a motive in this narrative will be prosecuted; persons 
attempting to find a moral in it will be banished; persons attempting to find 
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PRACTICE 


S. H. BURTON, ™.a. 


Head of the English Department, Blundell’s School 
Author of “‘ The Criticism of Poetry” 


This new text-book gives a wide selection of prose 

and verse passages which are chosen for their 

literary quality, and provide valuable material for 

comprehension practice. The book is designed to 

meet the needs of candidates for the English 

Language papers at ‘O”’ level in the General 
Certificate of Education. 
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A first rate new English Course 


APPRENTICE ENGLISH 


by W. KERR, M.A., LL.D. and J. LOCHRIE, M.A 

Book I, 3s. 6d. Book II, 4s. Book III, in preparation 
This new course provides, in three books, a graded scheme of work in 
English grammar and composition for pupils between the ages of about 
ll and 15 years. It aims to help the pupil become a master of the craft 
of speaking and writing well. In Books I and II a progressive training is 
given in the accurate use of words, the making of sentences and the 
building of paragraphs; Book III deals in a practical fashion with 
composition. At each step forward exercises are provided in variety. 


For Sixth Form Work 


IDEA AND EXPRESSION 


by Dr. R. W. MOORE, Headmaster of Harrow. 4s. 6d. 


This book retains an unrivalled position among books for sixth form 

English. Experience has shown that it fully sustains its aim to encourage 

the development of critical standards, of individual tastes and of the 
power of self-expression both in speech and composition. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., PORTUGAL STREET, W.C.2 
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a plot in it will be shot’. Mr. Eliot, however, is safe. He has found in the book 
things deeper than motive, moral or plot. 

We must ask whether Mr. Eliot, himself a man of genius fostered by the 
River, has projected his own image into the book, or whether a common 
background makes him see more than most readers. Behind the lucidity of 
his prose is a kind of incantation that carries us inexorably to his conclusions. 
There are echoes of The Dry Salvages in his description of the River. Some 
find a dichotomy between Mr. Eliot the poet and Mr. Eliot the critic. Here 
poet and critic meet. 

One turns back to Huckleberry Finn—to its liquid, living prose—an instru- 
ment as suitable for the stark tragedy of the family feud, as for the farce of 
the king’s dramatic productions, or the quiet, insistent poetry of the river; to 
its exquisitely unobtrusive social criticism and satire; to the abiding sanity of 
Huck himself. This edition, with its introduction, may give him a new niche 
in literature. But Mr. Eliot’s is the criticism of revelation. He finds no more 
than is there to find. MARGARET DIGGLE 


THREE BOOKS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES STORIES, by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. Introduced by H. M. King. | John Murray, 3s. each. | 


The sheer readability of the Sherlock Holmes stories is unquestionable. It 
is doubtless this cardinal virtue which has prompted these selections of 
Holme’s adventures, designed for the Modern school. For the problem in 
the Modern school is not merely to persuade children to read the better 
rather than the worse, but to persuade them into reading anything at all. 
In dealing with this problem we have to compete for the eye and mind of 
the unliterary child with cinema, comic strip, radio and television, and 
persuade him that reading can be as pleasurable as any of these. Stevenson 
will captivate the least literary boy and at the same time allow us the com- 
fortable reflection that he is reading an accepted stylist. But there is only one 
Stevenson, and we ought not to neglect any bait so powerfully attractive as 
Holmes and his creator. The boy who will never comprehend Don Quixote 
may yet read The Hound of the Baskervilles with enjoyment—and probably 
it is better that he read The Hound of the Baskervilles than nothing. There is a 
place for Holmes in the Modern school and this edition is a timely one. 
FRANCIS LEWIS 


ISLANDS OF LITERATURE, by]. W. Marriott. | Newnes, four books, 4s. each] 
This series starts with an account of some well-known book and its author. 
The first year’s course deals with Robinson Crusoe, the second The Tempest, 
the third The Admirable Crichton, and the fourth Utopia. The author’s version 
of each tale includes lively, stimulating commentaries on topics concerned 
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JOHN MURRAY 


A BOOK ABOUT BOOKS 
By FREDERICK HARRISON, o.a. This book is particularly suitable 
for School Libraries. It tells over many centuries the fascinating story of 
the making of books. Cheaper Edition, 5s. net 
CLASSICAL AND BIBLICAL REFERENCE BOOK 
By H. A. TREBLE, m.a. The School Librarian says : “A delightful book 
which should be in every school library.” 7s. 6d. net 
THE ENGLISH HORIZON 
By A. R. MOON, .a. and V. GAWTHRODP, B.a. A collection of 


extracts—deliberately varied in length, difficulty and interest—questions 
ind exercises. (General Certificate—Higher level) 5s. 6d. 


CANTERBURY TALES 
Chaucer for present-day readers—School Edition. By H. L. HITCHINS, 
C.B.E., and FRANK MOSBY, M.A. 45. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.I 











THE POETS WINDOW 


A Selection of Poems in four books, edited by 
W. T. CUNNINGHAM, o.a. 
Master in Charge, Kent College Junior School 
K. E. MORGAN, .a. 
Lecturer in English, Edge Hill Training College 
3s. 6d. each 


Pupil’s Books, I-IV - - - - 
4s. od. each 


Teacher’s Books, I—IV - - - - 
“These volumes should revive the dying conviction that the teaching 
of poetry in secondary schools is both necessary and possible. The 
introduction to each handbook is so eminently sensible that one cannot 


: ; es 
see why poetry should ever be given up for lost. 
The Times Educational Supplement. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. | 
41 MADDOX STREET, LONDON, W.1 | 
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with the world about us. All are useful as class or silent readers—with a 
good deal more; to each chapter are appended sets of questions on things 
to find out, things to draw, oral exercises and written work, with suggested 
passages from other works for reading and comparison. Questions on history, 
geography, science and social studies, devised to kindle interest and an urgent 
curiosity, underline the author’s introductory dictum that “English lessons 
which direct the attention to words and sentences rather than to ideas begin 
at the wrong end’. 

Perhaps it will be argued that this treatment is ‘patchy’, that the method of 
using a standard work as a jumping-off ground for landing only lightly 
on a number of allied subjects strung together by a rather tenuous thread 
has not the value of a ‘set’ study of particular works. This may be true for 
those who have to read and study according to the restrictive rules of 
examinations. For the majority of children, however, their introduction to 
good and enjoyable reading can be made only by a general interest appeal. 

EDGAR JOHN 


SOME PRACTICE BOOKS 


THE CRAFT OF ENGLISH, BOOK Il, by A. E. Darbyshire, [Arnold & 


Co., 4s.] 
EXERCISES IN GOOD ENGLISH, BOOK 1, by D. W. Barker, [Macmillan 
& i 25S. ] 


ENGLISH WITH A DIFFERENCE, by S. E. Buckley, [Harrap & Co., 3s. 6d.] 


The Craft of English, Book 11 is aimed at the promising market of the secondary 
technical schools, but its background and methods direct it towards the small 
group of these that, with General Certificate of Education candidates and 
Sixth Forms, might fairly be called technical grammar schools; and towards 
the larger market of the traditional grammar schools. 

These limits recognised, the book has solid virtues. The sections on 
are 


exposition, argument, reporting, and emotive and technical writing 
valuable, clearly explained and aptly illustrated. The techniques of sentence- 
construction, paragraphing and précis are demonstrated adequately, if 
traditionally, and modern industrial processes are well represented in the 
vocabulary work. But for any kind of school there is an excess of analytical 
grammar in this book, and the author’s prefatory remarks on analysis as a 
help to sentence-construction are contradicted by exercises requiring sen- 
tences to be written in a pre-fabricated grammatical sequence. This is 
ingenuity for the sake of it, not English composition. In ready-made exercises 
as a whole, Mr. Darbyshire is too generous: such abundance encourages a 
lazy teacher to remain dependent on a book. 
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CRISIS IN ENGLISH POETRY 1880-1940 


Professor V. de S. PINTO, M.A., D.PHIL. F.R.S.L. 
“What concerns him primarily is the poet’s ability adequately to function in 


the modern world. THE SCOTSMAN 
“He sustains his logically developed argument with a wise generosity in 
quotation.” PUNCH 

Ts. 6d. 


THE MONARCH OF WIT J. B. LEISHMAN 


AN ANALYTICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE POETRY OF JOHN DONNE. 


‘May be strongly recommended.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
16s. 


SHAKESPEARE Professor GEORGE IAN DUTHIE, p.rr. 


Many important developments have taken place in recent times in Shakesperian 
study and Professor Duthie aims at furnishing the general reader with as much 
as possible of what he ought to know about them to appreciate Shakespeare 
most fully. Ts. 6d. 





University Library 























The English Language 


A Course in Grammar and Composition 
By D. B. LICKES, M.A., Headmistress, Dr. Williams’ School, Dolgelly 
Book I, 4s. 6d. ; Book II, 4s. 6d. 
Books III and IV in preparation 
A complete study of the English language for pupils in Secondary Grammar 
Schools, and other schools where a systematic study of English is made. 


The Minster English Texts 


With suggestions for study by J. C. DENT, M.A., and 
F. W. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Each book in this series is provided with two sets of exercises—one on 
the text in general, and the other designed to help more detailed study of 
selected passages. 
New additions : 


Borrow. Lavengro. 4s. 9d. Scott. Guy Mannering. 4s. 5d. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 
16-18 WILLIAM IV STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Exercises in Good English, Book 1 and English With a Difference illustrate two 
aspects of composition work. They cover some of the same ground in the 
mechanics of writing, but whereas Mr. Barker’s book—which has the 
Secondary Schools’ Entrance Examination in view—is concerned mainly 
with practice in checking the usual juvenile inaccuracies and blind spots in 
expression, Mr. Buckley’s is more concerned with giving the juvenile some- 
thing to express. Mr. Barker’s book would attract an English teacher with 
little time for marking, and a class of 12-year olds making the historic 
blunders of such: many of the exercises need only one word, or a phrase, 
or simply the rejection of an alternative, as answer: precision, not imagina- 
tion, is the theme. English With a Difference—meant for slightly older pupils 
—provides groups of exercises in brief or sustained statement, and in begin- 
ners’ syllogisms, simple research, and general observation, developing 
chiefly from straightforward prose passages concerned with the country, 
town, outdoor recreations and miscellaneous affairs. Its purpose is clearly 
to dissolve inarticulacy by providing something worth writing about, and 
think that this purpose is realised. Those who dislike the smugness of the 
book’s title may feel some distaste for this topic suggested for class debate: 
‘Should girls play football2’ But this is not characteristic of the book. 

The standard of printing in the three books is creditable, and that of the 
pictures and binding of English With a Difference is high. 

R. G. CUMMINGS 


TEACHERS’ NOTES 


READING SHEET ‘A’ 
Sources of Examples 
I Swift, Gulliver’s Travels: Laputa, ch. V. 
II Blake, The Sunflower: from ‘Songs of Experience’. 
III Milton, Areopagitica (p. 34, Everyman edition of Prose Works). 

The difficulty here is mainly to extract the plain meaning from the convolutions of 
Milton’s style. But first it would help to provide a short introduction, explaining that 
Areopagitica was published November 1644, occasioned by the order of June 1643 
whereby Parliament re-established a censorship of the Press. Milton aimed to expose 
the absurdity and iniquity of this order and to press for its repeal. Licencing hampers 
truth: “Where there is much desire to learn, there of necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, many opinions’. 

After this, the passage needs to be sorted out and the separate similes paraphrased. 
Thus how many main verbs are there: The vocabulary may need explanation 
mewing = shedding). Finally, try producing a simple version, giving only the argument 
—the whole question of the quality of the argument being left over till later. 

IV_ G. M. Hopkins, Inversnaid 

The difficulties are really on the surface: the argument is straightforward, though 

the concentrated language will probably need to be taken apart. It might help to 
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THE DREAM OF LEARNING 


An essay on “The Advancement of Learning’, ‘Hamlet’, and ‘King Lear’. 
By D. G. JAMES, Winterstoke Professor of English in the University of 


Bristol. Crown 8vo, 138 pp., 12s. 6d. net, ready shortly 


Within a few years of one another, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Hamlet, King Lear, and The Advancement of Learning were 
written. Hamlet and King Lear are ordinarily judged to be the two 
ereatest works of tragic art in modern literature ; and Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning signifies, more than any other single book in English, 
transition from medieval to modern ‘learning’. It is therefore of 
interest to compare the mission of Bacon in his writings with the 

hievement of Shakespeare in his two greatest plays. Shakespeare and 
Bacon are the two most celebrated writers of the English Renaissance ; 
ind the aim of this book is briefly to consider the genius, performance, 

and significance of each in relation to the other. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: W. O. LESTER SMITH, C.B.E. 


offers members these advantages: information and advice 
about starting and running any kind of school library; ‘The 
School Librarian’, 64-page (or larger) magazine published 
each term; leaflets on special problems; specially prepared 
book lists at reduced prices; C. A. Stott’s practical hand- 
book, ‘School Libraries: a short manual’, at a reduced price; 


local branches for exchange of views. 


Write now, without obligation, to the Honorary Secretary, S.L.A. (U/E 6) 


Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C.1 
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begin with the last verse. Then try paraphrasing from the beginning: here is a version 
for the first verse: 

‘This mountain stream called I., dark like the brown you see on a horse’s back, 
rushes with a roaring noise down its course cut out by rolling rocks. Its foam, streaming 
out like sheep’s fleece through a comb or as if frothing out of big wicker baskets 
(‘coop’), runs down in channels and ridges (‘flutes’)... .’ 

After paraphrasing one should examine the movement of the words and lines; 
and finally, one comes to the diction itself and the reason for its ‘peculiarity’. 


V_ Burt, Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science. 

This passage is not unduly difficult if carefully followed; it makes somewhat ela 
borately the familiar point that the sciences work through abstractions, neglecting 
for the sake of precision the human and non-mathematical factors. One clue is to 
replace Burt’s abstractions with concrete examples. 

Begin with a simple paraphrase. Which is the key-sentence? Give examples of the 
‘non-mathematical characteristics’. Put “cosmic surgery’ in other words. What was 
“the medieval hierarchy of reality’: 

VI T.S. Eliot, a chorus from The Rock 

Eliot’s verse in The Rock, though looser in texture than in his later poems, is very 
precisely calculated. It is thus very suitable for comprehension work, down to the 
smallest detail. Thus, why are the stars ‘configured’, why is London ‘timekept’? 
Beyond this kind of close examination, one would not recommend a paraphrase so 
much as a statement of the theme and its effect. Not the change of manner and diction. 


READING SHEET ‘B’ 


III (d) is a piece of clearly set out information (from Black’s Medical Dictionary), 
and wastes no words. (c) on the other hand is spurious (of transatlantic origin), and 
comes under the heading of ‘uplift’. Though the badness of it is probably beyond the 
grasp of most pupils, it can be shown—without going into the question of value— 
that its intention is quite different from that of (d); it aims at working on the reader’s 
feelings, tells him nothing very much about the telephone, but sets up a mood in which 
the bill will be paid more willingly. Is the telephone conceivable as ‘a thing of the 
spirit’? 

IV is Mr. Auden’s programme piece for the 16 mm. documentary film Night Mail. 
Discussion can start from the question “How should the poem be read aloud?’ One 
user suggests for a start “At what point does the train cross the points, as shown in the 
rhythm?’ If notes 4 Vachel Lindsay are required: Stanza 1. with power extended but 
not strained: with force and emphasis. Stanza 2. Acceleration as the steepness is over- 
come. Stanza 3. The cessation of effort as the summit is reached; hardly any move- 
ment in |.1. Stanza 4. The bogies of the coaches clatter over points or junction of 
rails; internal rhymes and short phrases make for speed. Stanza 5. The train and its 
movement are left at the mention of those waiting for letters. 


V. should to most pupils reveal at once its quite different rhythm. The contrast _ 
made clear, the reason may be considered; Thomas is setting out to achieve effects 
quite different from Auden’s. First, the scene: precise details, round the core of sleep 
and drowsiness; then growing out of it (‘flushed’ seems to sum up what has gone 
before), the writer’s comment. Older pupils might be asked if any special significance 
attaches to ‘called’. Younger readers who like this poem might go on to The Combe. 


Published by Chatto and Windus, 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at The 
Blackmore Press, Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell and Son, Ltd. 








